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1g When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw them advertised in the NEW-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


ts of Music. Cummings. . . $ 
Rudimen 


y Art of Pianoforte Playing. 1.00 
3. The Orgam, Stainer. . . + + + 1.00 
4. Singing. Randegger. . . + 2.00 
5 Musteal Forms. Pawer.. .... . 1.00 
7. Instrumentation, Prout. ..... 1.00 
8. Violin, Yours. .. - 


Very popular books in England, and rapidly becom- 
ing so in this country. They are aot preperty mers, 
but Instruction Books, with practi treatises on the 
instruments, and abundant picture and musical illus- 
trations, a history of the o , ete. Valuable books 
for any one interested in music. 


White Robes. Book. 
cents.) Unex- 


(35 
Temperance Jewels, «Temper- 


($1.25, or $12 per doz.) Contains 
CAN enough easy Anthems of fine qual- 
ity, to provide one per Sunday for two 
years. Compiled by A. N. JOHN- 
son, J. H. TENNEY, and A. J. ABBEY. BO « 
Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail e 
price. 
The Weekly MUSICAL RECORD gives nearly 30 
be foe resell price,” 
books ’ ree, for re ice. 
d OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
461 Washington Street, Boston. 


TOURJEE’S 
EDUCATIONAL . TOURS 


OLD WORLD! 


THIRD YEAR,---1880. 


Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 


Grand Summer Excursions through ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, FBANCE, &c.— All the capitals, 
leading art centers, and most picturesque places to be 
visited.— LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, 
VIENNA, BOME, &c.— The Scottish, Italian, 
and Swiss Lakes.—The Adriatic Sea.—The High Alps. 
—Several of the Chief Alpine Passes to be Crossed. 

The Eastern Tours to take place in the Autumn, and 
to include all points of THE GREATEST BIBLICAL 
AND HISTORIC IMPORTANCE. 

Special Trips in connection with the Great Sun- 
day School Celebration at LONDON, and the 
Handel Festival at the CRYSTAL PAL- 
ACE, which begins Sept. 18.—|Chance to witness the 
Passion Play at OBER-AMMERGAU. 

Kight Different Sailing Dates.—Company Select. 
Numbers in Sections Limited.—Free Carriage 
Drives in all Principal Cities.—-All Travel, Hotels, 
&c., First Class.—Special Concerts.— Additioual 
Advantages and More Extended Routes, making the 
Excursions the Cheapest and Grandest ever announced. 

Prices from $285 to $660. 
pamphlet, giving full particulars, sent 


E. TOURJEE, 


256 tf BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Elocution in all its departments taught by competent 
instructors. Full course two years (three hours daily, 
tive days in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for 
those who are limited asto time. For circulars apply to 
R. R. RAYMOND, Pri 
257 tf (1) 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


State Normal and Training School, 


FARMINGTON, MAINE. 


The Spring Term of the 16th year of this school will 
commence on Tuesday, Feb. For circular giving 
“aes information apply to the Princi 


©. C. ROUNDS. 
TIN AND in Private Lessons and 
LAI AND GREEK to ‘I. W. Bicknell, 
editor Journal of Education ; Rev. J. L. Withrow, D.D., 


oe. K. Mason, and David Thayer, M.D., Boston; Rev. 
Waylana Hoyt, DD., Brooklyn, N.Y. Address 
PERKINS, 31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


S77 


teed to Agents. 
Augusta, Me, 257d 


| 
Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer. Schools recommended to 
Pupils. Send stamp for circular, 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 


COOK'S 
GRAND EXCURSIONS to 


EUROPE! 


Oguer 35 Union Square, 
1880 FORMTH PH (1) NEW YORK CITY. 
ANNUAL MAY PARTE 
GRAND ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL VACATION PARTY. 


ANNUAL MIDSUMMER PARTY. ~CHOOLS & FAMILIES 


sWpplied with competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 
Pamphlet containing fall particulars, with MAP | Goop Teachers furnished with positions. Application- 


OF EUROPE, sent free on application. form for stamp. COTES EY, 
‘ourist Tick pendent 7 routes. (Formerly & n Square 


COOKS EX CURSIONIST contains fares for 
over 1000 tours ; by mail, 10 cents. 
Address THOMAS COOK & SON, 


252 tf 261 Broadway, N.Y.; P. 0. Box 4197. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


— or — 


Hallam’s Complete Works, 


WITH NEW TABLE OF CONTENTS AND INDEXES. 


PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, from large type, on 
laid, tinted paper, in 6 Vols., crown 8vo, handsomely bound in 
' extra cloth, put up in a neat box. 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 


PRICE, $7.50 PER SET. (Reaiiced from $17.50.) 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL 


Has the pleasure of announcing that he has now ready for publication, in connection with 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


A New Unabridged Edition of Hallam’s Works, 


COMPRISING 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
THE MIDDLE AGES—The State of Europe during the Middle Ages, - 2 Vols. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE, eS des 


This new issue of HALLAM’s CoMPLETE WoRKS, reprinted FROM THE LAST LONDON 
EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED BY THE AUTHOR, is the most accurate and reliable 


edition published. 
He cannot better introduce it in this form to the American Public than by the quota- 
tion of Macaulay’s famous estimate of their author: 

“Mr. the whole, far better qualified than any other writer of our time for the office which he 
has Ba by pe eat indnstry and great acuteness. His knowledge is extensive, various, and pro- 
found. His mind is equally distinguished by the amplitude of its grasp, and by the delicacy of its tact. His 
speculations have none of that vagueness which is the common fault of political a poem = 8 On the contrary, 
they are strikingly practical, and teach us not only the general rule, but the mode of applying it to solve partic- 
ular cases. . . . Mr. Hallam’s work is eminently judicial. Its whole spirit is that of the Bench, not that of 
the Bar. He sums up with a calm, steady impartiality, turning neither to the right nor to the left, glossing over 
nothing, e: erating nothing, while the advocates on both sides are alternately biting their lips to hear their 


conflicting m tements and sophism exposed.” 

As this “STANDARD EDITION” of HALLAM’S WORKS, in 6 Vols., 
AVERAGING NEARLY 800 PAGES IN HACH VOL., is sold at the EX- 
CEEDINGLY LOW PRICE of $7.50 PER SET (formerly published in 10 
Vols. at $17.50), the Publisher confidently believes IT WILL HAVE A LARGE 
AND STEADY SALE. 

Early Orders Solicited. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE 


New Process of Rapid Copying without the Use of Acids or a Press. 
100 Copies of any Original Writing or Drawing in Twenty Minutes. 
Invaluable to School Superintendents and Teachers 
in Preparing Examination and Test Papers. 


Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process, and the only ones who can obtain 

a bn or for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph here and in Europe has caused 

hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for sale, which have disgusted many with the process; 
to all such we say give the Hektograph a trial, and if not better than any other you need not keep it. 

Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. Buy the genuine one 


ly. Send for Circular. 
tee Ink can be washed off as from a common slate. It is the best Copying Pad in the world, and the only one 


that has any practical value. We guarantee satisfaction, and allow trial before payment. 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 


An Advecate for Teachers seeking positions, 
Clients of knewn Calibre and Character invited, 


(@™ Circulars for Stamp. Address: 


30 EAST i4th STREET, NEW YORK. 


189 eow P. O. BOX 3,445. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to oolagat, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principa 

esses for every department of instruction; recomm 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


8, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
240 az (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


MR. AND MRS. BURR’S 


First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
Dini 


conveniences of the house include Drawing 


ms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous B 


rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 


by Americans. 210 


LAPILINUM 


Stone Cloth 
PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS. 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 PULTON 8T., 


Send for sample and circular. 151 az 
A. A. WALKER & CO. 
IMPORTING 


Oll, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and Chi 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
Catalogues furnished gratis, 253 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


14? SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. ZZ 


THE EMACK NOISELESS SLATE. 
The only absolutely Noiseless School 
Slate in the world. Perfect in finish and 
quality. For sample Slate and Price-list, 
Address JOHN D. EMACK & co, 
240 zx (1) 71 John St. New York. 


PURE CHEMICAL 


CHEMICALS APPARATUS. 


All persons desiring absolutel pure Chemicals and 
fine Chemical Apparatus will find the largest stock 


and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by ressing 


ELMORE & RICHARDS 


240 zz (1) 4 Murray St., New York. 


ALSO HEKTOGRAPH CO. 
. Seventh Iphia. 
118 8. Seventh street, Philade 22 & 24 Church Street, New York. 


t. 
Bromfield street, Boston. 
iss Monroe street, Chicago. 


[256 1] 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments 
“« I. cal Instruments and M (144 pp. 
¢ Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 


** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


$777 A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit fren. 


Address P. O. Vioxx Angueta. Mo, 218 


$72 tres. "Address & Augusta, Me. 
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R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 


1016 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Offer the largest, best assorted, and cheapest sotck of 


MICROSCOPES anp ACCESSOPIES, 
MOUNTING-IMPLEMENTS anp MATERIALS, 
PREPARED OBJECTS, 
THERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, COMPASSES, 
SPECTACLES, OPERA-GLASSES 
TELESCOPES, 

To be found in this country. 


«yr Condensed and Illustrated Circular sent to any 
address by mail, FREE. Full Illustrated Catalogue of 
150 pages for three stamps. 252 zz 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0Ww 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and CHIMEs; 
ACADEMY, FAcTORY BELLS, etc. Improved Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 256 zz 


CURT W. MEYER, 


182 Broapway, New York, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Address for Circular illustrating the famous late 
improved Holtz’s Electric Machine, and various other 


Apparatus, as above. 257 eow d 


| Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Boxing- 
® | Gloves, Wands, Rings, Foot-Balls, 
t etic Lacrosse Bats, Shoes, Base - Balls 
Tights, Shirts, Trunks, Hose, Foils, 
7 Masks, Badges, Books. 


GOODYEAR’S BANNERS 
G ood S POCKET ‘axD 
GYMNASIUM. FLAGS. 
422 | GOLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS. 


8. P. LEIGHTON & CO., 22 West St., Boston. 


G INks 
ri Ig Wax. SS 
Tha SEALING ace dc. 
Best Known. 
AVOID trance, Most derable 


er in market. Send l5c. for sample to BAKER, PRATT 
& Co., School Furnishers, 142 144 Grand St., N. Y. 


ANTE Every Teacher in the United States 
ll » and Canada to send for descriptive 
circular 


of special interest to all interested in 
Educational matters. Address FLANAGAN & 
CLYMER, Box 214, Buffalo, N. Y. 255 ¢ 


town. Terms 
free, Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


| BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 &144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 


SCHOOL DESKS, 


Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 
over 300 illustrations. 285 


have been carried off by disease or overwork. 


ae For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, $1.00. 


Vol. XI.—No. 7. 


A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT 18 COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 

a = hs os ns Physicians alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 

Triumph” & “Triumph Study” | 1,,4,. relieves debility or nervousness ; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of children ; strengthens the 

digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 


F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, New geek. 


‘ The Best School and Drawing Pencils! 


TEACHERS, Scholars, Professors, Artists, and al) 
others requiring a good Pencil should ask for? 
those stamped 


AMERICAN,” 


made by the American Lead Pencil Co, The quality is 
guaranteed EQUAL, and many experts pronource them 
SUPERIOR, to any others made. 


For Illustrated Catalogue and samples address 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 
257 eow f 483 & 485 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


-WHITE’S PATENT 


Window 2 Wall Ventilators. 


Admirably adapted to School Houses, public 
and private buildings. Easily adjusted. 
Securing Pure Air without Draft. 


Address for particulars, 
TUCKER MANUFACTURING COMP’Y, 
70 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


School, Hall, and Office 


e 73 Fulton Street, Boston. FURNITURE, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE es» Of the most improved 
And TTEES, terns. The FEARLESS is the 


only bolted and braced Schoo) 
Desk, and has no equal. 


TABLES & CHAIRS, 
INK-WELLS, &c., 
At Very Low Prices. 
Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list, 


PERS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351, 
AND HIS OTHER 


PHILOSOPHICAL — By — 


AND H. B. & W. O. 

C H E M I C A L rete 
Al A R A aa) , HAM BERLAIN, fect comfort, night and day, 

e t t 
PP or TU Manfacturers and hardest or severest 
Importers, strain. Sold at GREATLY 
Every Variety REDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 
118 tf } 26 Bromfield St., Boston country. Send for full descriptive circular to N. Y. 


ASK FOR 


ESTER 


25 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


SHMPLES anp on 


MPORTANT TO TEACHERS. Interest 
made easy,and Averaging Accounts simple. THE 

ROBINSONIAN INTEREST CHART will enable any one to 

find interest on any amount, for any time, at any rate, price. Every Teacher should own 

and also to average accounts in the shortest, simplest, and read his or her 

quickest, and cheapest manner possible. Price by mail INDER own Journal; mo- 

tpaid, $1.00. Invaluable to school teachers an ney spent in such reading is well 1 
kkeepers. Address J. W. ROBINSON, 64 Federal invested. Therefore, buy a Binder. ® 


St., Boston. The bookkeeper of this INDER ! BICKNELL, 


Full Annual Files 
INDERS of THE JOURNAL 


e subscription- 1 


$66 22S and $5 outfit 


dorses the above as true.) Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
cing Spelling-Book. 


THE SCHOOLS pore 
Worcester's New Primar 
OF BOSTON: Spelling-Book. d 
The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell- 
Written, Elementary, “Book. 
and Primary. te., Ete., Ete. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
191 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK, 
Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 


CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. 


Large New Illustrated and Priced Catalogue 
Sent free on receipt of 12 cts. 221 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


$00 Single Desks and Chairs, Primary and Interme- 
diate sizes. (Same style as in use in the Boston schools.) 

200 Double Desks and Chairs. 

50 New American Desks and Settees. 

50 Settees, 314 feet long. - 

A large lot of odd Desks and Second-hand Furniture. 

Prices low to close out the lot. 

J. HAMMETT, 
255 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 
— FOR —— 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 zu 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


THE CLIMAX 
Blackboard Eraser! 


Still Ahead of All Competitors! 


Note the following brief but pointed commendations 
from prominent educators: 


From HON, J. H. FRENCH, ex-Secretary of State 
Board of Education, Vermont. — ‘*The BEST THING I 
have ever seen in that line.” 

From Prof. W. B. PATERSON, President of Lincoln 
University, Marion, Ala.—“I am highly pleased with 
your Erasers.” 

From HON, ROBERT M. LUSHER, State Supt. 
Public Education, New Orleans, La.—“ Ihave tes 
your Climax, and deem it excellent.” 

From PROF, A. N. RAUB, Principal State Normal 
School, Lock Haven, Pa.— We consider the Rubbers 
the BEST we have EVER USED.” 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mi ld, Pa.—* We 
have carefully and faithfully tested the Erasers made 
by you, and consider them the BEST we have seen. We 
have now in use ten dozen; 80 you see, we prove our 
FAITH by our WORKS.”’ 


ta Sample postpaid for 15 cents. 
Vv. G. CURTIS, Manufacturer, 
Corry, Penn. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, BostonAgent. 245 m 


Federal St. Boston. 
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A REPENTANT PRODIGAL TO HIS SOUL, 


BY JOSHUA KENDALL, 


I 


Come, stand thou there, my Soul! 
Brook for one hour control, 

And to my questions answer give, 
Wouldst thou with me hereafter live. 


Ah, poor, ill-shapen Soul! 

Look through the broad earth whole; 
’Mid noble forms, all clothed in grace, 
Is aught will own thee of its race ? 


Say, starved and dwarfed Soul, 

Why tak’st so scanty dole 

Of aim and thought for heart and head, 
From Nature’s bounties round thee spread ? 


Tell me, sour, gloomy Soul, 

While birds their anthems roll, 

Dost hear the thundering breakers roar 
In praise, upon that far-off shore ? 


Thou cold and sluggish Soul! 

Where pole responds to pole 

In all, ’mong souls of finest tone, 

Why standest mute, like stock or stone ? 


Oh, base and churlish Soul! 

Shall songs of praise not roll 

From hot and trembling lips betimes, 
In accents glad, with glowing rhymes ? 


Il. 


Weep tears of sorrow, Soul, 
Arrayed in sable stole; 

For lived thou hast as vulgar thrall 
Who shouldst be peer or lord of all. 


O, vile and swinish Soul! 

Behold! this swarming shoal 

Of passions, for their rites unclean 
Have made of thee their camping-scene. 


For thee,—ah, cheated Soul! 

I saw a monster troll; 

When baited gold or lust his hook 
Too quickly thee the fisher took. 


Cast down thy eyes, my Soul, 

Blushing like glowing coal; 

Didst thou prefer this filthy swill 

To feast, love, thought, and beauty fill ? 


What drug can cure thee, Soul ? 

If scourged from crown to sole, 
Couldst glories see with clearer eye 
That strewn along thy pathway lie ? 


Bestir thyself, my Soul! 
Let this the last hour knoll 
That thou that aimless life shalt know 
Which here its heedless round did go. 


Yes, rouse thee up, my Soul! 

So distant is thy goal, 

What heights or depths of space are aught 
To journey thou shouldst have in thought ? 


Now try thy best, dear Soul! 

Fate lays on thee the rdle, 

The depths of joy and grief to sound, 
All life and death between them bound. 


Try once again, my Soul! 

No more a groveling mole, 

To earth be turned thy stolid sense, 
But fix it on the ages hence, 


When thou with me, O Soul! 
From star to star shalt stroll, 

Or fixed in eestacy shalt stand, 

As wonders crowd on either hand. 


There shalt thou joy, my Soul, 

To quaff the brimming bowl, 

Where life’s glad waters new strength give, 
And thou with me shalt rightly live. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Neep or Poputar Interest Epucation.—But 
to guard against disappointment in this reliance upon 
popular sentiment for the support of the schools, it will 
be incumbent on us to use our utmost influence to make 
the people at large feel the full weight of their respon- 
sibility. Information must be diffused, and well-settled 
principles and maxims of education repeated, till an in- 
terest is felt in the subject that shall secure the result. 
With two millions of children in these States still with- 


out the means of instruction, it becomes good citizens 
not to slumber over the danger of their situation. * The 
mere neglect of a great opportunity may entail disaster 
upon them and their posterity, by suffering a horde of 


young barbarians to grow up to prey upon the peace of 
society. The peril, if once overlooked in the critical 
moment, cannot afterward be remedied by legal enact- 
ments and penal measures. If men fail to take the 
necessary precaution by training the young to be useful 
citizens, they must expect to reap a corresponding har- 
vest, and see around them a community distinguished 
for “dwarfish virtues and gigantic vices.” — Barnas 


Sears, D.D., Sec. Peabody Ed. Fund. 


Tue Enemigs or THE CATHOLIC Wortpv.—The chil- 
dren of Irishmen have a fatal facility for taking impres- 
sions. They adapt themselves to new atmospheres with 
wonderful quickness. They are more Spanish to-day 
in Spain than the Spaniard, more French than the 
Frenchman, and more American than the American 
who has earned that name by a descent of several gen- 
erations. It is not strange, then, that the church seeks 
so vigilantly to draw them firmly within her sacred 
circle by discouraging the “liberalism” of parents, 
whose thoughtlessness and sloth are criminal in the 
highest degree. If the secular press and the public 
schools are permitted to mould young minds, the hope 
of the church will be a forlorn one. It is not sufficient 
that Catholics should be passive,—they must be active. 
Everything is against us; the air is full of the miasma 
of indifference. There is no worse foe than an insidious 
foe. The English language has become so thoroughly 
an instrument in the hands of our enemies, that all its 
literature seems banded against us. It is only by the 
grace of baptism that the young can preserve their faith 


at all, in face of the dangers that surround it; it is only 
by this grace, fortified by the other sacraments of the 
church, that the evils of the time can be resisted. 
What sacrifice, then, can be too great to preserve the 
sacramental grace in the soul of the Catholic child? 
If our young grow careless, whose fault is it? Cain 
asked, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” and shall the 
Catholic parent before the merciful and just God ask 
the same question, and hope to be excused ?—The 
Catholic Review. 


An INTELLIGENT FRANCHISE. — It is a national ne- 
cessity, of the highest exigency, that something should 
be done without delay to qualify, for its intelligent dis- 
charge, those on whom the elective franchise, for better 
or worse, has been bestowed by one of the amendments 


to the Constitution of the United States. Our free in- 
stitutions rest upon intelligence and virtue, and can 
survive almost anything except ignorance, and the vice, 
corruption, and violence which are so generally the re- 
sults of ignorance. — Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, chair- 
man Trustees Peabody Fund. 


READING, AND Wuar Came or 1T.—The Congrega- 
tionalist very wisely suggests to parents that the fact 
that their children may be “great readers” may not 
necessarily be a cause for congratulation, unless they 
know what kind of reading they indulge in. It truly 
says that “reading has been the first step to ruin with 
many achild.” Our daily papers have furnished many 
painful instances of this. A policeman up town, on his 
round at two o’clock one morning last week, met three 
little boys marching along in Indian file. One was 
seven years old, another twelve, and the other, who was 
thirteen, had two six-barrel revolvers, some ammunition, 
and copies of sensational weekly papers. The second 
boy had one six-barrel revolver and several cakes of 
plug tobacco, and the youngest had his revolver, a large 


clasp-knife, and $8.52. They had run away from their 


homes in Worcester, Mass., where the youngest boy had 
stolen $12.00 from a store in which he wasa messenger, 
that had paid their fare to this city. They confessed 
that they had left their homes for the purpose of going 
out West and fighting the Indians. One wanted to be 
a “Buffalo Bill,” another a “Texas Jack,” and the 
other a “ Dick Deadeye.” Even the superintendent of 
police was astonished at their coolness and deliberation. 
The pestilent seed sown by the “Boys’ Papers” had 
taken root. Other parents who, in their joy that their 
children are “ great readers” may find it turn to grief 
unless they supply them with safer and more wholesome 
food.—Christian Union. 


How Mvucu ?—The instruction of our common schools 
should enable one who has attended them from his birth 
to his sixteenth year to understand what he reads, to 
form an independent judgment on questions which he 
understands, to express his thoughts correctly, both in 
speaking and writing on subjects within the range of 
his knowledge, and to refrain from expressing or form- 
ing an = about matters of which he has not suffi- 
cient information. — Hon. M. A. Newell, State Supt. 
Pub. Instruction, Md. 


THE QUINCY SCHOOLS. 


BY ANNA C, BRACKETT, 


So far, the principal articles on these schools which 
have appeared in print have been written by persons be- 
longing to one of two classes, both outside of the teach- 
ing profession. The one class is composed of men like 
C. F. Adams, Jr., representing that large proportion of 
the educated and active community who are dissatisfied 
with the general results of school work, who remember 
with pain their own school-days, and desire something 
pleasanter for the child, and more practical, so they 
think, for the State and country. As tothe details 
of means to be employed, they are entirely ignorant. 
When this class of citizens shall use their influence, — 
for it is deservedly great, — toward placing in charge 
of the schools well-qualified specialists, who shall not be 
hampered in their labor by constant imperative sugges- 
tions from the members of the board of trustees, or 
committee, or forced to depart from their well-consid- _ 
ered plans by political forces, we shall doubtless see 
many improvements which will astonish the lookers-on. 

The other class is composed of kindly-intentioned 
persons, many of whom have never been inside of a 
public school-room, who have attended schools where or- 
ganization, order, and method were unknown, and whose 
chief desire is that children should be happy. This class 
are amazed at the size of the blackboards; delighted at 
discovering in their aimless walks about the rooms, that 
the children are not lashed into their chairs ; and struck 
with great astonishment when they behold a teacher, 
and a woman at that, actually preparing her day’s work 
beforehand on the blackboard, or handing a slip, with 
written instructions, to a subordinate teacher; or the 
spectacle of children learning to read by the word- 
method, which is certainly more than two centuries old, 
and probably much older, they cry out in all the papers 
that a new thing has been at last invented; and even 
at the simple gymnastic exercises they are amazed. 
This class, perhaps, it is not worth while to consider. 
They are the Rip-van-Winkle critics, and we may- 
leave them to become gradually accustomed to things 
into which the presemt generation of professional teach- 
ers were born. 

But when a set of schools like those of Quincy at- 
tract a large share of attention and comment; we mem- 
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bers of the profession desire to know what they are, 
and in what their strength consists. Cutting clean 
through all the outside appliances, as familiar to us as 
the use of our own fingers; passing by all criticisms on 
individual teachers, we ask ourselves, What is the prin- 
ciple underlying, or in what way are the world-old prin- 
ciples combined, to give us the present state of the 
schools of Quincy, Massachusetts ? 

Mr. Adams, in his terse and crisp English, gives us, 
in his pamphlet, the account of the destructive work on 
the old town schools, and of the summoning to the field 
of slaughter a trained official, in whose hand the con- 
structive work was entirely left. There he stops. He 
says plainly, “I am no teacher. I could not, nor would 
I be, ateacher”; and perhaps the greatest service which 
Mr. Adams has rendered, and one for which all of us 
should be grateful to him, is the simple assuming of the 
fact that there is such a thing as a specialist in the de- 
partment of education. Heretofore it has been sup- 
posed that any one could teach, and that any man could 
be a superintendent where the necessity for one was al- 
lowed. But Mr. Adams drives home with his New 
England sledge hammer the fact that there is such a 
thing as a profession of education, and the absolute 
necessity of employing, in the supervisory place, men 
and women specially trained for their special work. 
For that service to the profession he is entitled to the 
respect of all true educators. For, although we had not 
failed to make that statement for ourselves, it comes 
with more force to the rest of the world when it comes 
from outside our ranks, and is expressed by the straight- 
forward logic of that long and justly honored family. 

It cannot be denied that the man who was to bring 
order out of chaos in those schools had an exceptionally 
fortunate combination of circumstances. Everybody 
was dissatisfied with the old order, and ready for some- 
thing new. The committee let him severely alone, to 
stand or fall on his own platform. The town was not 
too large to be grasped as a whole, and not large enough 
to offer much of a field for political counter-currents. 
Thus left almost independent for years by a committee 
not too changeable in its constitution, he had a chance 
to go on quietly in the work of reconstruction till the 
time came when, not by any effort of his own, he “leaped 
out into sudden blaze”; and from all over the country 
men and women began to come, to see with amazement 
the result of nothing but persistent common-sense, in- 
spired by a faith in the possibility of attaining truth, a 
courage that was willing to blunder in the pursuit, and 
the humility which must ever be a large part of the 
constitution of the true educator. 

For, after all, all progress must come through the 
personal force of the worker. All committees and 
schools and regulations, all courses of study and meth- 
ods and systems are in vain, if in the superintendent’s 
office, or on the platform in the school-room, there be 
not a living man or woman greater than all system, in- 
spiring the mechanism. We deal with living minds, 
and nothing but living and growing minds can touch 
and develop them. Nothing but the diamond-dust will 
polish the diamond. 

Above them all the fortunate circumstances which 
went to make up soil for success was the most fortunate 
circumstance of the man who was to be the living power. 
This man did not come with a theory in his hand which 
was to be of universal application, and to be applied at 
once to all branches of the schools. He came with prac- 
tical experience of the teacher’s daily work, with knowl- 
edge of what had been done in other countries and other 
times, with a conviction that the work must be begun 
at the root, and with fighting-power and hold-fastness 
enough to stand and drive in the wedge with patient 
blow on blow, no matter how long it might take. 

He began, then, in the lowest room of the primary 
schools with his application of simple common sense, 
and gradually, year by year, worked up and up, till 
now the pupils prepared under his rule are ready to 

enter the high schol. 


What does he do? How doeshedo it? He actually 
superintends,—not by means of ,reports and blanks and 
orders from the office, but by being a living presence in 
every school-room; and, more than that, by being a 
living power in the thinking of his teachers by his 
philosophical training-work with them. 

How does he doit? By the two weapons of unity 
and economy, or rather by unity, which is economy. 
Every advance that he makes on the enemy’s position 
is along the whole line, — that is all. The advance at 
any one point seems slow to the casual observer who 
does not see that the same advance is made everywhere. 
And so the minds of the children are being developed 
in harmony with their nature. That the word-method 
of teaching reading should be used is, with this under- 
lying main principle, only a logical necessity. 

Perhaps a little reminder of the way in which work 
is usually undone, in nine out of ten schools, may serve 
as an illustration. In the spelling, or composition, or 
grammar class, it is quite uncertain which, the pupil is 
told that periods are used after abbreviations. But, in 
the arithmetic class, he never thinks of using them in 
his examples in compound numbers, and his teacher 
never notices the omission. ‘The result of this, in the 
child’s mind, is to produce the impression that it is only 
a necessity to do so in those special classes in which 
punctuation is the object of attention. He must write 
well in his writing-book, but his writing in his composi- 
tion or his exercises not being the chief object of his 
attention, is quite a different thing. He can spell cor- 
rectly orally because his whole attention is concentrated 
on that perfectly useless occupation. If, however, he 
must write the same words, his attention being half oc- 
cupied by the writing, he blunders over half of the same 
words; and if he is to compose a sentence as he goes 
along, he probably misspells the other half. 

It is useless to multiply illustrations, though their 
number is legion. When we pass into the domain of 
foreign languages, the English grammar gives him one 
classification of verbs, the French teacher changes all 
that for French, and he makes no connection between 
modes and tenses in the two languages. The German 
teacher comes in with another set, and the classical 
teacher with another. Everything in the pupil’s mind 
is made unnecessarily difficult, — everything by itself, 
with no common thread. But language is only one 
thing, and time is of the same nature in all countries. 
And if it be proper to put a period after abbreviations, 
then it should be done always. Writing is not an ac- 
complishment by itself. It is simply a means of talk- 
ing across space and time. 

But with our system of departmental schools every- 
thing is at loose ends. The thread, which is one thread, 
is shown to the pupil as many different bits, with no 
connection; and what wonder that he makes such rapid 
and astonishing progress, and graduates with percen- 
tage of ninety-seven per cent., and unable to write a 
decent letter, or to read a stanza of poetry, or a para- 
graph of prose without blundering a dozen times! 


But this article is too long. The schools, under the 
mismanagement of men who do not belong to the pro- 
fession, have been playing the part of Penelope long 
enough; and no wonder that the lookers-on who de- 
mand results are growing impatient, and even clamor- 
ous, to see some completed web, and not every day a 
tangle of loose threads. But it is their own fault in 
this case. Let them seek for the men and women in 
the profession who do know the means of work. Let 
them select wise and skilled special workmen, and trust 
the work to them, unimpeded by amateur interference. 
Let them find their men and women who, like the 
Quincy superintendent, have knowledge, faith, courage, 
persistence, and common sense; and when the schools 
are in such hands, we shall no longer be discouraged at 
the prodigious waste of effort on the part of both teacher 
and pupil, nor disgusted at the “monumental igno- 
rance” of those who are now rushing to Quincy in the 


faith that some patent “method” or “system” can be 


devised which can train and develop a growing mind. 

As to the secret of success at Quincy, one might say 
that Colonel Parker thinks more has been done when 
he has lifted one thousand pounds one foot, than when 
he has lifted one pound one thousand feet. The labor 
may have been the same, but the human mind is a unit, 
and cannot with advantage be split up into separate 
parcels. But to me the secret is best expressed by the 
statement which I made before, that any true advance 
can never be made by detachments, but must always be 
along the whole line. 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL, M.D., PROVIDENCE, R, I. 


XXV.—CHARLES DICKENS: 1812—1870. 


‘* The same master-hand which drew the sorrows of the Eng- 
lish poor drew also the picture of the unselfish kindness, the 
courageous patience, the tender thoughtfulness, that lie con- 
cealed behind many a coarse exterior, in many a rough heart, 
in many a degraded home.’’—Dean Stanley. 


‘* He has been called an apostle of the people. I suppose it 
is meant that he had a mission, but in a style and fashion of 
his own; a gospel, a cheery, joyous, gladsome message, which 
the people understood, and by which they could hardly help 
being bettered; it was the — of kindliness, of brotherly 
love, of sympathy in the widest sense of the word.’”’ — Eulogy 
in Westminster Abbey. 


‘The objects and purposes I have had in view are very 
plain and simple, and may be easily told. I have always had, 
and always shall have, an earnest and true desire to contribute, 
as far as in me lies, to the common stock of cheerful health- 
fulness and enjoyment.’’—Dickens, on his own works, 


I.— INTRODUCTORY. 

While it is still a matter of discussion whether or 
not novels should be admitted to any school-course of 
English literature, common-sense and sound judgment 
have sanctioned the wisdom of giving more or less in- 
struction to young people in two great novelists, Charles 
Dickens and Sir Walter Scott. Our high schools have 
one important mission to perform, which is too often 
lost sight of; viz., to inspire young pupils with a love 
of good reading as an antidote to the sensational trash 
which meets our gaze at every street-corner and in many 
well-meaning and respectable households. All work and 
no play is as true of our recreations as of our studies in 
literature. No healthy boy or girl can grow strong on 
Milton or Cowper alone. As more or less of pepper, 
and salt and spice is necessary to make any food palat- 
able, so must any course of study be well seasoned with 


that which is interesting and vivid, and which will sup-* 


ply a need not furnished by the solid essayist or clas- 
sic poet. To this end, we believe in the school- 
study of Dickens and Scott. We would include these 
two authors in a course of two or three terms’ duration. 
We have used purposely the term novelist, excluding 
the word fiction. Writers of fiction take a higher rank 
than the novelist in our proposed course. For instance, 
fiction would include Irving’s Sketch-Book, Hawthorne’s 
Twice-Told Tales, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Charles 
Lamb’s Child Angel, and many similar works. We do 
not believe in any of the fanciful divisions so commonly 
made into “ fiction,” “ novels,” “essays,” etc., save only 
for convenience. Study authors by their texts, and 
not by any sub-divisions into classes. Occasionally, 
however, some such division must be made to save 
time. So then into our company of “ English Classics ” 
selected for our school-course of study we will admit at 
least two novelists, Scott and Dickens. No more, ex- 
cept for a two or three years’ course. Possibly, then, 
we might admit Thackeray and “George Eliot.” 

In a preceding article we have written quite fully of 
Scott (JouRNAL, Feb. 28, 1878; see also Blaisdell’s 
Outlines, page 105), and now, after a long interval, we 
return to the consideration of Dickens. Dickens was a 
voluminous writer; his novels were long, and many of 
the later ones spun out toa tedious length. It requires 
some little familiarity with his works on the part of 
the teacher to introduce the student to a correct under- 
standing and study of this great master of fiction. 
Readjin the class some one of his best novels as a whole 
(Oliver Twist,SOld Curiosity Shop, David Copperfield ), 
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skipping only tedious or uninteresting passages. Read 
others, as time permits, only by selections. 
Il.—EDITIONS AND REFERENCES. 

It would be useless to try to enumerate even the 
names of the different editions of Dickens. The great 
demand for his works, and the absence of any copyright, 
has prompted scores of publishers to issue editions suited 
to the varied tastes of their customers. For a cheap 
paper-edition, Appleton’s “ Plum Pudding” is one of 
the best, price 25 cents a volume, in fair type 
and paper. One dollar per volume seems to be a favor- 
ite prize fixed upon for the numerous cheap editions. 
Of such there are perhaps a dozen editions, of very 
good print and well bound in strong cloth. Appleton’s 
“Household,” and Harper’s “ Household” editions, 
both paper and cloth, are as cheap and convenient as 
any for school purposes. To the many costlier editions 
it is not our province to allude. The “ Vest Pocket ” 
Christmas Carol (50 cents), and the “ Franklin Square” 
Pickwick (20 cents), are convenient. Underwood’s 
English Literature has a condensed text of the Christ- 
mas Carol, while most of the other text-books have 
more or less choice selections from the great novelist. 

Of the many books which have been written about 
Dickens, three perhaps will amply cover the whole 
ground : Forster’s Life; Field’s Yesterdays with Au- 
thors; and Jerrold’s Best of all Good Company. All 
three of these books will afford delightful miscellaneous 
reading to the general reader. The life of Dickens has 
been written by Forster, Mackensie, Hanaford, Perkins, 
Sala, and Hotten. Reference may be had to an essay 
by Peter Bayne, Whipple’s Literature and Life, Kate 
Field’s Pen Pictures, a chapter on Dickens in Taine, 
Whipple’s essays on particular novels in recent numbers 
of the Atlantic, to the index to Harper’s, and the refer- 
ences in “ Allibone.” The Letters of Dickens, recently 
published, is pleasant reading, and gives one acharming 
view of Dickens’s private life. The publication of 
this work has provoked much criticism on the personal 
career of the subject. It is needless to say that many 
of these critics are wise only in their own conceit ; yet 
most of their articles are interesting to the admirers of 
Dickens. See recent numbers of the leading period- 
icals, as the Atlantic, Literary World, Fortnightly Re- 
view, and many others. For general reference, Pierce’s 
Dickens Dictionary will prove a most useful work for 
selecting passages to commit to memory, and for handy 
reference to any particular character or prominent fea- 
ture in Dickens’s works. 

III. —SELECTIONS TO READ. 

While busily reading the one novel selected for class- 
work, stop for a few days and read the whole or parts 
of the Christmas Carol, “the greatest charity-sermon 
ever preached.” Read at home parts of the Cricket on 
the Hearth. These are the two best of the Christmas 
stories. Space does not allow us to give only a few se- 
lections from the three best of Dickens’s novels. The 
teacher will readily supply others equally as good from 
Little Dorrit, Bleak House, ete. 


1. David Copperfield. 


1, The Ark at Yarmouth and its tenants. (Chapter III.) 
2. “ Barkis is willin’.” (Ch. VIIL, first and last part of 
Ch. XXX, 
aa xir} introduction to Micawber and his family. (Ch. XI. 
4. Little Em’ly”’ runs away from home. (Ch. XX XI.) 
5. The wanderer. (Ch. XL.) 
6. Micawber assists at an explosion. (Ch. LII.) 
7. The Tempest. (Ch. LV.) 


2. Old Curiosity Shop. 


1. Little Nell walting for her grandfather. (Ch. 1X.) 
. 2 rom as on their journey, (Ch. XV., and first part of 
3. The Schoolmaster. (Ch. XXIV. 
4. Death of the scholar. (Ch, XXV.) 
a Jarley’s Wax Works. (Ch. XXVII., XXVIIL, 
. Die archi 
an LXIV)" veller and the M oness. (Ch. LVII., LVIIL., 


8. Death and burial of Little Nell. (Ch, LXXI., LX XII.) 


3, Olivér Twist. 
1. Oliver asks for more. (Ch. II. 
2. introduction to Fagin. (Ch, VuL.) 
an andand Mrs. Corney. (Ch. XXIII., XXIV., 
4. Oliver lives with Rose Maylie. (Middle of Ch. XXXII.) 
5. Mr. Bumble again, (Ch. VIL.) 
6. Fagin’s last night. (Ch. LIT.) 


BEYOND. 


Never a word is said 
But it trembles in the air, 
And the truant voice has sped, 
To vibrate everywhere; 
And perhaps far off in eternal years 
The echo may ring upon our ears. 


we acts done 
© wipe the weeping eyes 
But like flashes of 
They signal to the skies; 
And up above the angels read 
How we have helped the sorer need. 
— Sunday Magazine. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE IN BOSTON. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL BOARD, 1879. 


BY JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D. 


{Continued from last week.)} 

Let us now inquire, Who are the agents to begin and 
push on this pretended reform with such inconsiderate 
haste, in total disregard of the soundest principles of 
innovation? Although the learned reporter does not 
think it worth while to prove the necessity for the ap- 
pointment of this committee of general revision, he does 
feel called upon to give the members of the committee 
a good “character.” He very properly gives their 
names, as they are to be the makers of history. He 
would have the world believe that the weight of their 
authority is so great as to entitle their sayings and do- 
ings to confidence. This is the certificate of qualifica- 
tion which he gives them: ‘ Whatever the School 
Board contains of practical wisdom, educational or busi- 
ness experience, zeal and energy was well represented 
on this committee; and the number and variety of the 
subjects on which they have submitted reports to the 
Board, — reports which have been the basis of legisla- 
tion,—shows with what industry and fidelity they have 
labored at a task by no means easy or pleasant.” 

A proper analysis of this endorsement would require 
more space than I can here afford it. But knowing the 
situation as I do, I am bound to say that it does not 
inspire me with confidence. In this matter, the au- 
thority of the endorser is itself in need of endorsing. 
Then, in my opinion, this revision committee is far 
from being the best that could have been selected from 
the Board. Indeed, I should say that it is not an aver- 
age representation of the Board. A committee appointed 
by lot could not have failed to be preferable. And, 
finally, I must say that the number of members of the 
Board who are competent to give a valuable opinion on 
every part of the system is exceedingly limited. The 
very fact of the raising of a committee in this body with 
such a purpose, and with such powers, affords at least 
presumptive proof that the majority of the members of 
the Board is not composed of persons duly qualified for 
the great trust committed to their hands. It is well 
known to the intelligent observers of American public 
instruction, that the difficulty of securing competent 
school boards is the chief obstacle to the progress of 
education in our large cities. 

Since we are especially asked to take notice of the 
superior qualifications of this committee of revisers for 
the arduous task assigned them, it may not be improper 
to state a few facts about the two who seem to have 
taken the lead in the business. And first, the chair- 
man, and therefore the presumed author of the “ re- 
ports which have been the basis of legislation”; has he 
achieved a place in literature, in science, in art, in edu- 
cation? Is he a prominent member of any one of the 
liberal professions ? Is he a successful merchant, or 
banker, or manufacturer ? Is he a man of liberal educa- 
tion, and has he given any serious study to educational 
questions? Nothing of the sort. He is a respectable 
clerk. As a member of the School Board for several 
years, he has been useful chiefly in routine clerical 
work. This gentleman is the nominal head of the com- 
mittee, and at the same time vice-president of the Board. 
But the real chief and master-spirit of the revising com- 


mittee, and the reputed writer of its reports, is a gen- 


tleman of quite another type. He is a young man of 
mark, and has, besides the characteristic self-confidence 
of youth, the characteristic self-confidence of the dis- 
tinguished family to which he belongs. He has had 
the best advantages of education; he is a member of 
the legal profession. All this is very well for a 
member who should come into the Board as a docile be- 
ginner, disposed to learn his duties as a member, and 
find out about the workings of the system. But he 
comes in apparently for the purpose of playing the rdle 
of the reformer, without, however, having taken the 
pains to study his part. He had never been in any way 
connected with a public school; probably had scarcely 
ever seen the inside of a public schoolhouse,—had never 
had any hand in building up or administering systems. 
He had been a member of the Board not even “a little 
month”; but although he brought into this committee a 
“ plentiful lack” of knowledge of the business, he came 
with no such lack of “ preconceived opinions.” He has a 
bundle of theories on the subject of popular education, 
which he seems to be anxious to put in practice. One of 
them is, that the people are getting educated above 
their needs; another is, that the State has no right to 
porvide free education except in its rudimentary steps; 
and another is, that if there is not a curtailment of the 
expenses of schooling, the tax-payer will rebel, and de- 
stroy our system of free schools from off the face of the 
earth. 

The speed with which the revision committee pro- 
ceeded should not be overlooked in this connection. 
During the first hundred days of its existence it put 
forth six printed reports, or about one in each fortnight, 
containing in the aggregate forty-six orders contem- 
plating changes more or less important. These cer- 
tainly are not the kind of innovators that Bacon had in 
mind when he said, “ Show me the innovator who imi- 
tates time, that slides in changes imperceptibly.” Nor 
did they act in the spirit of Bacon’s maxim,—most wise, 
according to Whateley,—“ to make a stand upon the 
ancient way, and look about us to discover what is the 
best way.” 

During the period when our system was in its best 
estate, when judicious reforms were going on steadily 
and cautiously, the School Board did not think it time 
wasted to give public hearings on important questions 
of change. This committee held no hearings, even on 
the most vital questions with which they undertook to 
deal; and if authorities were consulted, their views are 
not cited. In fact, the committee begin their reports 
by speaking slightingly of “experts” and “ pedagog- 
ical doctors,” and express their preference for the de- 
cisions of common-sense,—that is, as it appears, their 
own preconceived opinions. 

There is still another point in connection with their 
reports which deserves to be noted. They are all signed 
by every member of the committee, without a dissent. 
For my part, I cannot conceive of an explanation of 
this phenomenon that does not tend to discredit the 
committee. At any rate, there was no such unanimity 
in the Board respecting their recommendations; some 
were voted down; some were sent to other committees 
to be re-revised, or to sleep; and some were adopted by 
a bare majority, after protracted debate. 

As a part of the argument of defence, the chairman 
refers to the Superintendent in these words: “Such 
changes as have been made have generally been in ac- 
cordance with the views of the Superintendent, and 
often at his suggestion.” His “ views” on the changes 
are not quoted. It seems to me this is not using the 
Superintendent fairly or effectively. It seems to me 
that to do him justice, his own words should be quoted ; 
for, being a practiced writer, if he has spoken on these 
topics he has doubtless spoken with some discrimina- 
tion and qualifications. 

In the reports of the committee of revisers the Super- 
intendent is not honored, I think, with even a reference 
to his “views.” This I should not wonder at, if he 
had been in the business long enough to become a 
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“pedagogical doctor”; but considering that he had 
been, when they began their labors, less than a twelve- 
month in office, or in any way connected with the in- 


struction or direction of elementary education, one 
would not have supposed him to have become so much 
of an “expert” as to merit such neglect by this com- 
mittee. [Continued next week.} 


PROF. PROCTOR’S LAST LECTURE. 


WORLDS BEYOND THE SKIES. 

The fourth and last of this interesting series of lectures came 
altogether too soon. Seldom has the public sentiment been so 
thoroughly aroused on scientific topics as during this course 
of lectures delivered by Professor Proctor. 

On the present occasion the speaker prefaced his remarks 
by a few words of thanks for the hearty welcome he had re- 
ceived, both from the public and from the press. He acknowl- 
edged the receipt of many letters containing inquiries concern- 
ing points that had been raised during his lectures. One in 
particular seemed to demand an answer. It asked whether it 
were not true that the giant planets of the solar system would 
come into perihelion within the next few years, causing great 
perturbation, and possibly serious catastrophe, to the earth. 
The first was quite true ; between the years 1882-1886 the 
larger planets would come into perihelion, but it was very 
doubtful if the earth would be affected at all. The perturba- 
tion of its orbit would be very slight. 

Commencing his lecture proper, Professor Proctor spoke of 
the larger planets,—such as Saturn, Jupiter, and Neptune,—as 
in a state of preparation to support life. They were still in a 
highly heated condition; this was apparent from their density; 
that as planets cooled they became smaller; for this reason he 
regarded Jupiter as the last formed of our solar system. Its 
density is one-quarter that of the earth. They in time would 
become sufficiently cool to be inhabitable; at present this was 
impossible. Some of the planets, such as the Moon and other 
satellites, had long since passed this period, and were now 
dead worlds; no life could exist on them; they were without 
moisture and atmosphere,—in 
a state of planetary decrepi- 
tude. Others, again, of our 
solar system, were in the midst 
of their livehood. Mars, 
Venus, and the earth were 
examples of this stage of 
existence. They had passed 


through their period of great | 340.00, Creeks, Kentucky, Wash. Ter., Wisconsin... 


heat, but had not yet reached 
that of death. They were now 
in their prime, with conditions 
suitable for, and agreeable for, 
the maintainance of life. So 
it was with the vast aggrega- 
tion of stars, all of which were 
passing through some one of 
these three stages of planetary 
existence. Many of them 
might be peopled with inhabit- 
ants such as are on our world, 
while others were in a state of 
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A DIAGRAM SHOWING THE AVERAGE MONTHLY PAY OF TEACHERS IN THE U. 8S. 


[The accompanying diagram, with that published in our issue of Jan. 
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preparation for life, and still 
others were passing from life on to death, swinging in space 
with lifeless surfaces,—the giant graves of generations that 
had once peopled them. 

The thought that the earth was but a point in illimitable 
space was readily grasped, but that its cycle of existence was 
a mere point in time equally illimitable, seemed more difficult 
tocomprehend. Yet, had the stages of preparation and of life 
been contemporaneous there, the stage of decrepitude would 
have to be contemporaneous also; and the time would come 
when the whole vast universe would be composed of thousands 
upon thousands of barren and lifeless worlds; a conception 
so dreary and desolate that the mind was overwhelmed by its 
terrible significance. It was more comforting to believe that 
life migrated, so to speak, from planet to planet; thus when 
terrestrial existence became extinct, still life would exist in 
some other world of the universe. 


Taking Saturn as a representative of the larger planets, the 
speaker showed how life was impossible on the major planets. 
It failed to receive sufficient light from the sun to maintain 
the life of organisms like our own. Its highly heated con- 
dition was referred to. Observations showed that more light 
came from Jupiter than would be the case if its surface were 
incandescent white; this had lead to the presumption that a 
portion of its light was not reflected from the sun. Later 
observations, especially those by Dr. Henry Draper made with 
the spectroscope, showed that its spectrum was indentical with 
that of the sun. In other words, the luminosity emanating 
from the surface of Jupiter was almost exactly the amount it 
would be, presuming its surface to be incandescent white, and 
its only source of illumination the light of the sun. 


The shadows cast by the rings of Saturn lead Sir John 
Herschel to conjecture the possibility of its being favorable to 
the development of some of the lower orders of life; but this 
could only be regarded as an ingenious speculation, not 
founded on any well-considered data. We were perfectly safe 
in regarding Saturn as incapable of supporting life, and for 
similar reasons the same could be said of Jupiter. But of 
their satellites it was different. Saturn has eight moons, the 
largest of which is about the same size as Mars. Jupiter is 
attended by four satellites. He would not pretend to say that 
all of these Jovian and Saturnian worlds were inhabited, be- 
cause some of them had possibly passed into decrepitude, and 
others might still be in a state of preparation; but he should 
say that here were twelve worlds whose surfaces appeared to 
be adapted to sustain living existence, and that it was within 
the accepted doctrines of astronomy to believe that they were 
peopled with intellectual beings like ourselves. 


Passing to the Moon, several illustrations of the extinct 
lunar craters were exhibited. In one of these craters Sir 
William Herschel fancied that he detected evidences of vol- 
canic eruption, but this phenomenon has since been shown to 
be due to the reflection of terrestrial light. The Moon receives 
sixteen times as much light from the earth as she returns to 
us. This makes the lunar night sixteen times as bright as the 
terrestrial. The great range of temperature,—from a heat 
sufficient to boil water at noon to a freezing-degree at mid- 
night, — was cited to show the impossibility of the moon’s 
being inhabited. The lunar causeways, known to the old 
astronomers as lunar roads, were exhibited and discussed. 


By means of views thrown on the screen, Professor Proctor 
showed the various lines that were identical in each, and 
demonstrated the existence of many of the terrestrial elements 
in each of the stellar and solar spectra shown. By means of 
the spectroscope it was possible to ascertain whether a star 
was receding or advancing, and a brilliant future was predicted 
in the line of physical astronomy. 

The lecture terminated with a description of the solar pro- 
tuberances and filaments, as studied by Professor Young and 
drawn by Zona and others. 


VARIETIES. 


— More people annually die from want of attention to the 
laws of health than from war, plague, and famine combined. 
— Longings.—Humanity looks upward, 
Its features all aglow, 
While its heart is wildly beating, 
And its Soul in deepest throe 
Waits for the new day’s dawning, 


When all the Lord shall know. . 
— James C. Jackson. 


— Cheerfulness is most conducive to health and happiness. 
Luther said that ‘‘ the devil hates a good laugh. 

—A Majority for the Union.—The humor of the war continues 
to crop out here and there, and is relished equally by the gray- 
coats and by those who wore the blue. For instance, here is 
good old Daniel S. Helton, a Baptist preacher of Roane county, 
Tennessee, eighty-eight years old. He had sixteen sons in 
the Union army and two in the Confederate, and thereupon 


a The spectroscopy of the stars was the next topic treated. 


becomes statistical by saying, ‘‘ My sympathies were with the 
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Union by fourteen majority.”” The computation seems to be 
charged with accuracy.—Editor’s Drawer, in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for February. 
— Joy and temperance and re 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose. 
— Longfellow. 

—A paper has this announcement: “Two sisters want 

washing.” Many brothers are in the same predicament. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY —HOW TO 
OBSERVE IT. 


The deep veneration for the character and life of Washing- 
ton, which is felt throughout the civilized world, and which is 
constantly growing from generation to generation, makes the 
coming anniversary of his birthday an appropriate occasion to 
awaken a fresh interest in the minds and hearts of the young 
in the patriotic work he performed in the foundation of our 
Republic. 

It has been for many years customary in the schools of Bos- 
ton, and in some other places, for the teachers to assemble 
their pupils and read, or cause to be read to them, extracts 
from his writings, especially from his ‘‘ Farewell Address to 
the people of the United States,”” combining therewith other 
patriotic exercises. 

We would respectfully suggest that in every school in Amer- 
ica, on the Friday afternoon prior to the 22d of February, 
which in 1880 falls upon Sunday, a portion at least of that 
session of school be devoted to an exercise upon ‘ Washing- 
ton and his Times.” 

We have made Washington’s birthday the occasion for a 
public afternoon, when the parents and friends of the children 
were invited to be present. The exercises consisted in part of 
papers prepared by the pupils, upon the several periods of 
Washington’s life, and upon some of the more prominent his- 
toric events intimately connected with his career; the assign- 
ments having been made some days previous. The topics em- 
braced the parentage and boyhood of Washington, his life as 
a surveyor, and the influences that induced him to enter upon 
a military career, his mission to the commander of the French 
forces on the Ohio river, his part in the battle of the Great 
Meadows, his relations to General Braddock, his promotion to 
be commander-in-chief of the Virginia forces, his election in 
1758 to a seat in the House of Burgesses, his part in the Revo- 
lutionary War, the principal battles in which he participated, 
his eminent services as first President of the new Republic, 
his State papers and miscellaneous writings, his domestic life 
and home at Mount Vernon, his death and the publicefeeling it 
occasioned, and a summing-up of the sublime record and in- 
fluence of his noble life of patriotism and purity. 

Among the many good results of some such recognition of 
the coming anniversary will be the opportunity it furnishes 
the teachers to awaken a fresh interest in the history and liter- 
ature of the early days of the nation. Among the works 
which may be consulted, are Jared Sparks’s edition of his 
writings; The Life of Washington, by Irving and other biog- 
raphers; and Bancroft’s History of the United States. Brief 
extracts from the writings of Edward Everett, and other emi- 
nent eulogists of Washington, may be memorized and recited 
on such an oceasion, Such an exercise may be varied indefi- 
nitely to suit the ideas of the teacher; the singing of patriotic 
songs, recitations and reading of national poems, and familiar 
conversations led by the teacher, in which the pupils may join, 
stating any facts or incidents in his life, with which they have 
become acquainted by their reading and study. An instruc- 
tive and interesting debate nfight be held in comparing the 
work of Washington in the early history of the Republic, with 
that of Abraham Lincoln in its subsequent struggles for exist- 
ence during the Rebellion, and thus stimulate more extended 
reading and study of the institutions of our Government. 

There seems to us special demand for teaching such lessons 
of integrity and public honor at the present time as may be 
aptly drawn from the life of Washington. As a boy, as a 
man, and as a citizen and patriot his life was a conspicuous 
model. We hope that such ‘an improvement will be made of 
the coming anniversary as will deepen the conviction that no- 
bility of character, devotion to duty, and a life of active use- 
fulness are the true ends and aims of living. 

Moss, JR. 


GOOD WORDS. 


A SUBSCRIBER’S CRITICISM. 

The advertisements alone are worth more than the cost, 
4s, in my comparatively isolated position, they keep me 
Posted as to new educational books, ete. The educational ar- 
ticles, both editorial and contributed, I also find interesting 
= valuable. But are not the schools open to criticism ? Is 

Y air to suppose that they are perfect? It seems to me that 
fieske journal, and indeed that school-teachers generally, are a 
a ¢ inclined to boast; to shut their eyes to manifest short- 
criti and attack altoghter too fiercely all who venture to 
G cise? Should we not be our own sincerest critics ?9—W™. 

GorDoN, Burlington, Iowa. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in Tuk JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He athe} 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


LONGFELLOW’S DAY. 


Longfellow’s birthday approaches. Will you, in your next 
number, give exact date, with a complete list of his works; 
which was first and which was last; and at what places he re- 
sided abroad, and with what noted men he associated there ? 
My pupils are preparing a Longfellow entertainment, and I have 
not all the information for them that is necessary. 

RoBert Hay. 

Cherokee, Crawford Co., Kan., Jan. 26, 1880. 

Ans.—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, LL.D., D.C.L., was 
born at Portland, Me., Feb. 27, 1807; entered Bowdoin College 
at fourteen, and graduated in 1825 in the class with Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, George B. Cheever, J.S. C. Abbott, and other dis- 
tinguished literary men. During his college days he wrote 
several short poems, which were published in the U. 8. Lit- 
erary Gazette, of Boston. ‘‘The Hymn of the Moravian 
Nuns,” The Spirit of Poetry,’’ ‘‘ Woods in Winter,’ and 
“Sunrise on the Hills,’ were among these early writings. 
After studying law for a while, in his father’s office in Port- 
land, he accepted the professorship of Modern Languages in 
Bowdoin College, with the privilege of spending three years in 
Europe; and early in 1826 made his first European tour, study- 
ing in France, Spain, Italy, and Germany. He returned to 
Bowdoin in 1829, and filled the chair of Modern Languages five 
years. During this time he contributed to the North Ameri- 
can Review anessay on the “‘ Moral and Devotional Poetry of 
Spain ”’ (1833); a translation, Coplas de Manrique (1833); and 
** Outre Mer’’ (1835). In 1835 he was elected to the profes- 
sorship of Modern Languages and Belles Lettres of Harvard 
University (Cambridge), made vacant by the resignation of 
George Ticknor; and before entering upon the duties of his 
office, again visited Europe, cultivating a knowledge of early 
Scandinavian literature in Denmark and Sweden. On his re- 
turn, he became a resident of ‘‘ The Old Cragie House ”’ 
(Washington’s Headquarters), at Cambridge, and afterward 
purchased it and made it his home. He published Hyperion: 
A Romance, and Voices of the Night, comprising the selected 
productions of twenty-five years (1839); ‘‘ Ballads, and Other 
Poems’? (1841); ‘* Poems on Slavery (1842); ‘‘ The Spanish 
Student’? 1843; Poets and Poetry of Europe’’ (1845) ; 
“The Belfry of Bruges’’ (1846); ‘* Evangeline: A Tale of 
Arcadia” (1847); ‘* Kavanagh: A Novel’’ (1849); ‘* Seaside 
and Fireside’’ (1850); The Golden Legend’’ (1851); The 
Song of Hiawatha,’ his most popular work (1855); ‘ The 
Courtship of Miles Standish’’ (1858); ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside 
Inn”’ (1863); ‘‘ Flower de Luce’’ (1866); ‘‘ New-England 
Tragedies’’ (1869); a masterly translation of Dante (1867-70); 
Divine Tragedy’’ (1871); Three Books of Song” 
(1872); ‘* The Hanging of the Crane” (1874); ‘‘ Morituri 
Salutamus’”’ (1875); Keramos’’ (1876). Since that date he 
has published several short poems, which have appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly, and has edited ‘* Poems of Places,’ in 
thirty-one volumes. This series contains poems of the best 
sort, from all the countries of the world, and shows extensive 
reading and great power in translation. In 1854 Mr. Long- 
fellow resigned his professorship at Cambridge. In 1868-9 he 
revisited Europe, and was everywhere the recipient of the most 
distinguished honors, but especially in England; at Oxford 
and Cambridge the degree of D.C.L. was conferred on the 


poet. 


TEACHING LANGUAGES BY WRITING, 


In the abstract given in Tot JOURNAL, recently, of Pro- 
fessor Greene’s address before the Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, is the following: 

He believed in writing very early, and having children 
taught at an early age to put their thoughts into writing. 
Then you can point out improvements, and show the child why 
the improvements are made, and why they are improvements. 
If I were a teacher in the primary school, said he, I would 
adopt this motto from beginning to end: Every lesson shall be 
a language lesson. This is not grammar. . 

The suggestion here is one of great importance, and may be 
of very wide application. Teaching by correspondence; of 
which something has been said of late in THE JOURNAL, is 
one mode of applying it. Here all is done by writing, and 
those who pursue the study of the ancient languages by this 
method will find it most satisfactory. It differs from the old 
method of learning much grammar without applying it; and it 
also differs from strictly oral teaching, in the habit of acccu- 
racy, which it tends to cultivate. It gives more time for 
thought on delicate questions pertaining to the forms of words 
and structure of sentences, which often require the closest at- 
tention and observation. 

It is obvious that Professor Greene’s expression of prefer- 
ence for the early teaching of language by writing, came from 
an experience of its efficacy; and his expetience will have 
abundant confirmation. R. L. P. 


Boston, February 29, 1880. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
BOOKS ON MORALS. 


I have Cowdery’s, Moral Lessons ; Gow’s Good Morals and 

Gentle Manners; Baldwin’s Moral Mazims; and Mrs. Wil- 
lard’s Morals for the Young. I also have higher works on 
Ethics and Christan Duty. 
What I want is, that you will name six or a dozen element- 
ary works, besides the ones I have that will help me to teach 
morals, and gentlemanly behavior in general to boys and girls. 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Ans.—You have an excellent list. Add thereto such works 
as Dr. Hopkins’s Law of Love, 12mo, $1.75; Smiles’s Charac- 
ter, Thrift, Self-Help, 3 vols. (Harper), $3.00; Miss Yonge’s 
Book of Golden Deeds (Macmillan), $1.25; Tom Brown at 
Rugby, Hughes (Macmillan), $1.25 ; The Manliness of Christ, 
Hughes (Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston), $1.00; Guesses 
at Truth, Hare, $2.00; Getting on in the World, Matthews 
(8S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago), 12mo, $2.00, 


PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, 


Which pronunciation of Latin is used in the best schools ? 
teaching the Roman, but am told that it is 
of use, 4 


Ans. — Authorities are divided between the Continental, 
the Roman, and the English methods. Of 237 preparatory 
schools in the United States in 1876, 90 (or 37 per cent.) used 
the English, 75 (or 32 per cent.) the Continental, and 72 (or 31 
percent.) the Roman. A full discussion of this subject will be 
found in Dr. Fisher’s able work on The Three Pronunciations 
of Latin, published by N. E, Pub. Co., Boston, Mass., price $1. 


ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me.,to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original puz- 
zles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.| 


RIDDLE. 
1. Though a single, simple substance I appear to you to be, 
Yet, in very sooth, I really am, instead, composed of three. 


2. Though proverb of the engineer seems to call me straight, 
Yet, by nature and by practice, I always move gyrate. 


3. Now, if you like a stranger,—any one you chance to meet,— 
You'd likely say ’tis I that make his manners sweet. 

4. I’m very, very high, and yet I’m very low; 
But between these two extremes all my motions ever go. 


5. I darken with the evening, but let the daylight through; 
Though always very near you, I’m never seen by you. 


6. But here, by parenthesis, to help you, I would state 
That, on the dying rich man, I’m exceeding apt to wait. 


7. I never leave the earth; am, indeed, about your face; 
So you’ve never seen the stars shine in their proper place. 


8. Learry tons of water, — am full of water, — yet 
You’d miss the truth in saying that I am ever wet. 


I am so very evident you must not guess my name alone, 
But also tell my attributes in the couplets, one by one. 


SKELETON SHAKESPEAREANISM. 
A-d b-r c-t n-r c-t t-u m-e, 
T-n a-m t-y ct a-d t-y n-r p-s 
A-t t-e g-yl-e s-s. 
WASHINGTONIAN ANAGRAMS, 
1. Deny the rebs, Paris. 6. Blue caps in R, 
2. Nor lion’s cages. 7. Mad escort. 
3. Ben, I act. 8. Rat noses, 
4, Aid Earl. 9. Priests never eat, 
5. Veterans, Co. VI. C. A. A. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN, 29. 


GEOLOGICAL En1@MA.—Louis Jean Rodolphe Agassiz. 

CHARADE.—Commonwealth, 

DouBLE ACROSTIC.— 
SARCASTIC 
TELEOLOGY 
E Cc H 
FANATIC 
2 
Niccouini 
UNAVAILING 
CROQUET 
KANGAROO 


|Answers to Shakespearean Enigma of Jan. 15, have been 
received too late for notice last week, from the following: Ida 
A. Westcott, River Falls, Wis.; Mrs. Louise L. Chase, New- 
port, R. I.; Geo. A. Joplin (Centre College), Danville, Ky.] 


PrRize.—We offer a copy of Mrs. Browning’s poems for the 
best original puzzle, suitable for an educational journal, sent— 


in by Feb. 15. The prize will be awarded as soon thereafter 
as a careful examination of the puzzies offered will admit. 
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THE WEEE. 
(Turspay, Fes. 3, To TurspAy, FEB. 10.) 


— The United States Senate on Monday discussed the bill 
for reviving the court of Alabama claims, and for the distribu- 
tion of the Geneva award. No action was reached. 

— Mr. George Walker, of New York, has been nominated by 
the President as consul-general at Paris. 

— The wages of the operatives in the Lowell cotton milis 
are to be increased ten per cent. 

— Major Morrow had another engagement with Victoria’s 
band pf savages, in the lava-beds, on the east side of the San 
Andreas mountains, Colorado, on Tuesday, Feb. 8. 

— General Grant has returned to Havana. 

— A feeling of anxiety is said to pervade the different for- 
eign legations at Washington, over the warlike aspect of af- 
fairs in Europe. This uneasiness is greatly heightened by the 
disclosures just made publicin the British blue-book, coupled 
with the knowledge of Russian intrigue in connection with the 
advance on Merv. The legations are also aware that applica- 
tion for war material has been made to various parties in this 
country, in case an outbreak should occur. 

— The German government compliments the United States 
Weather Bureau, by requesting to be informed as to their pro- 
cess of collecting the meteorological reports. 

— Afghanistan.—Reports have been received here of a second 
and more bloody struggle between the rival parties at Herat. 
They seem intent on killing themselves, and thus save their 
future conquerors or “ protectors’’ a deal of bloodshed. 

— France.—Dispatches from France announce that section 
7 of Jules Ferry’s educational bill is likely to pass the French 
Senate. This clause forbids all members of unauthorized re- 
ligious denominations, male or female, to teach in private or 
public schools. 

— Germany.—It is stated that the conditions of peace be- 
tween church and State will be the consent of the Vatican to 
recognize the State’s right to control education and the nom- 
ination of Catholic priests; and in return for this, the repeal 
of all other clauses of the Falk laws which have been passed 
for the purpose of coercing the clergy. 

— Great Britain.—The British Parliament reassembled on 
Thursday, Feb. 4, the Queen opening the session in person. 
A dispatch says the past week has added but little to the evi- 
dences of extreme distress, while it has largely augmented the 


resources of the relief committees and the provisions of the 
government for meeting the crisis. 

Spain.—Gonzales, who attempted to assassinate the King 
of S) Spain, has been sentenced to death. Cuba and Porio Rico 
oe ne the same governmental basis as Spanish 
provinces, 


Tue Department of Superintendence of the National 
Teachers’ Association will hold its semi-annual meeting 
at Washington, Feb. 19, e¢ seg. Papers are expected 
from Dr. Barnas Sears, Prest. D. C. Gilman, Hon. 
=| W. H. Ruffner, and Hon. G. G. Orr; T. W. Bicknell, 
Dr. W. T. Harris, Professor Butterfield, Hon. J. H. 
Smart, Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Superintendent Parker, 
Hon. J. D. Philbrick, C. D. Randall, and Hon. J. W. 
Dickinson. The subjects under discussion are of great 
importance, and valuable results must flow from this 
meeting to which the supervisory educators of the coun- 
try are especitlly invited. The present prospects indi- 


| cate a large meeting. 


CHEAP SCHOOLS FOR BOSTON. 


Mr. Alderman O’Brien has made a speech in favor of 
cheap schools for Boston, and his vigorous remarks are 
solemnly emphasized by the Boston Journal. The sub- 
stance of O’Brien’s speech is that, whereas in 1853, a 
quarter of a century ago and ten years “before the 
flood,” when Boston was simply the nicest provincial 
town in America, it cost $11.23 per annum to educate 
a young Athenian in public schools; now, in 1879, 
00|when Boston is about the most thoroughly wide-awake 


.10|metropolis in America, absorbing the whole adjacent 


country,—in wealth, population, and everything that 


Cts.|makes a city great, another place from its ancient 


estate,—it costs to educate the Boston child, Athenian 
or Hibernian, $28.53 annually. The total expenditure 
for schools in 1879 was, in round numbers, $1,800,000, 
of which all but $350,000 went directly to the 50,000 
children of the city. On this text our alderman waxes 
eloquent; declaring that the schools in 1853 were better 
than to-day; that the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., with 
twice the population of Boston, appropriates but $863,- 
000; Baltimore only $600,000; and Philadelphia, the 
second city of the Union, with a population of 800,000, 
expends only $900,000 on the public schools. 


The schools of Massachusetts owe very little to the 
press, especially of its capital city. The newspapers of 
the Bay State give twice the space to base-ball, rowing, 
and racing, to say nothing of the abominations of the 
criminal courts that they allow to the education of the 
people. But we are a little surprised at the endorse- 
ment of O’Brien’s oration by a daily of the respectability 
of the Boston Journal. Of course it is always in order 
to warn anybody in America who has money to spend, 
to look sharply to his accounts. It has been our opinion 
that certain economies were possible in the Boston 
schools which would not impair their efficiency. But 
when the Journal endorses O’Brien’s comparison of 
cities with the words, “These are plain facts, whose 
import is scarcely to be questioned,” we suggest, that 
the use of such facts, in such connection, admits of 
several very emphatic questions, all converging upon the 
one crucial inquiry,—“ Can the city of Boston afford a 
cheap system of schools according to the type of these 
cities named, and a considerable class that might be 
added to the list ?” 

Boston can have cheap schools when she is ready to 
adopt the system of Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, “with all which that implies.” The city of 
Brooklyn is swarming with unschooled children ; its 
school-houses are published by boards of health as often 
unfit for occupancy; thousands of its youth have been 
swept off into the parochial school establishments, and 
its people are still deprived, by the aristocratic and 
private-school interests of the city, of a suitable system 
of free secondary instruction. Philadelphia is the 
standing reproach of the country, for the shabby treat- 
ment of its teachers, paying relatively smaller wages 
than many an American city of 50,000 people. It has 
no system of general school supervision, and its schools 
are handled by ward committees appointed by the 
courts. The same facts concerning unschooled chil- 


dren and parochial schools apply here as in Brooklyn. 
Baltimore, under the double disadvantage of its south- 


ern antecedents and dominating Catholic influence, is 
making heroic efforts to respond to the munificence of 
Hopkins and Peabody. But when the public schools 
are all they should be, they will cost a great deal more 
money than to-day. These three cities are full of faith- 
ful teachers, and contain some of the wisest friends of 
the common school. It is not this class, or the people 
who have at heart the true glory of those great and 
wealthy cities, that will respond to the oratory of 
O’Brien, with the respectable annotations of the Boston 
Journal. 

Each of these cities has, for years, been scourged by 
shameless rings of municipal office-holders, who have 
plundered the people, disgraced the fair name of the 
burgh, and made their ward politics the synonym for 
everything violent and disgusting in American affairs. 
All these abuses, which have cost their people millions 
every year, have been the legitimate outgrowth of the 
dense ignorance that has reigned through the lower re- 
gions of their municipal life. Their boasted economies 
in the school-house have been secured at the expense of 
such public extravagance and jobbing as fills the hearts 
of good men with dismay. And yet this shameless 
crowd of wire-pullers and thieves goes up yearly to the 
City Hall, and gives the screw of economy another turn 
in the direction of the children, amid the applause of 
the O’Briens and the solemn “warnings” of Boston 
respectability. 

Now Boston, so far, has succeeded in keeping the 

great mass of her emigrant population out of the hands 
of the parochial school-managers, in good public schools. 
And, whatever complaint may be made by some of the 
extreme disciples of new theories, or the chronic grum- 
blings of the high-joint enemies of popular education, 
the city of Boston has the most useful system of public 
instruction of any city in Christendom. As a result of 
this, it has grown within twenty years from the exclu- 
sive provincial capital to one of the most thriving, beau- 
tiful, and prosperous metropolitan cities in the world. 
Its people, though possibly over-indulgent in useful mu- 
nicipal*expenditures, have never tolerated a ring of 
thieves or spendthrifts at the City Hall. Boston, so 
far, has believed in good schools for all children, gener- 
ous wages for teachers, and thorough provision for that 
secondary education which has filled her counting- 
rooms and her homes with young people of superior in- 
telligence ; and this is not because Boston is the home 
of a few dozen men distinguished for eminence in liter- 
ature, science, and art ; because Beacon Hill is the seat 
of an elegant society, or the towers of Harvard College 
are in sight from the public garden. Boston has been 
made what she is to-day by the obstinacy of its people, 
who, in the face and eyes of its O’Briens and its Atlan- 
tic Monthlies, insist on paying their money to a thou- 
sand faithful school-teachers, rather than to a dissolving 
view of that sort of “ economists ” who believe in cheap 
schools for the masses. 
If the good people of New Boston want cheap schools 
after the O’Brien type, no doubt they can have them. 
What with Archbishop Williams, President Eliot, the 
Atlantic Club, a revised city government, and the repeal 
of a few ugly laws at the State House, it will be “as 
easy as preaching.” Whether the people are ready for 
this reform is an inquiry “whose import is acanoaly to 
be questioned.” 


CAMILLA IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Every schoolboy remembers the nimble-footed maiden, 
Camilla, who, according to Virgil, possessed the grace- 
ful and convenient gift of skimming over the surface of 
the fields without so much as bending the tips of the 
blades of grass, or rustling the pollen of the flowers. 
All ancient fables have their counterpart of fact in these 
new days, at least in the world of mind; and in more 
than one American school-room an American school- 
mistress, twice as handsome and ten times as “smart” 


as Virgil’s “girl of the period,” is going through a 
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series of mental gymnastics, every way as wonderful to 
the bewildered youngsters who are looking on. 

We happened in, one day, upon a first-class primary 
school-room, in a city that justly makes great boast of 
its public schools. The room was everything that could 
be desired; and with its cheerful light, pure air, lovely 
grouping of simple ornaments, suitable pictures, school 
apparatus and furniture, was itself a capital training- 
school in that most important branch, the art of living 
and behaving in a good house. Every child in that 
room will be more determined to make a comfortable 
and pleasant home, and know better how to live in it, 
for his year’s experience amid its pleasant surroundings. 

There was no fault to be found with the course of 
study. The most inveterate grumbler against “cram- 

ming” would have seen how the children of to-day learn 
half-a-dozen things in half the time the child in the old 
district-school “got the hang” of the alphabet. The 
discipline was a perfect vindication of all the money 
spent on music, gymnastics, and drawing in that school- 
room. And there, as in so many modern school-houses, 
Christ’s blessed law of love had “free course, run, and 
was glorified.” 

What then was the matter with that school? Just 
what is the matter with a good many of our primary 
schools, which, missing one thing, miss the secret of 
success. To a practiced eye, a five minutes’ inspection 
revealed “a failure to connect,” all round the room; a 
sense of a general disjointing of minds; a great breeze 
of electric enthusiasm covering a painful lack of knowl- 
edge of what the enthusiasm was about; a sort of dazed 
and bewildered condition of all the faculties, reminding 
one of the pious old lady from the country, sitting on 
the church-steps, in the main street of the local me- 
tropolis, as the mighty Fourth-of-July procession swept 
by, crying out, “Oh, if this world is so beautiful, what 
will it be in the world to come!” All this, and a good 
deal that can only be felt, gave us a growing sense of 
uneasiness as we sat on the platform. 

There was great danger that we should overlook this, 
and mistake the splendid girl-teacher, fresh from the 
best normal training, for the school. For she filled the 
room with that indescribable charm of enthusiastic 
activity, which we see nowhere outside our best modern 
primary schools; positively a new revelation of the 
capacity of young womanhood, and largely accounting 
for the sudden arrest in the development of so many of 
these lovely girl-teachers, by the appearance on the 
scene of another member of the ancient group of divini- 
ties. There was no lack of love for the little ones in 
this particular schoolmistress. Her daily presence must 
have been a brighter light than the common sunshine 
to every little one of her flock. Of course she taught 
them religion in its essence,—“ good morals and gentle 
manners,’—being herself the incarnation of the “law 
of kindness.” She also waked up the mind of the 
dullest boy on the back seat, and broke up, every five 
minutes, the desperate flirtation of a little golden-haired 
coquette with two susceptible youngsters in yelvet 
jackets and red stockings on either side. Each of her 
fifty scholars who lives twenty years will, sooner or 
later, feel that mental awakening, like the coming in 
of a high tide upon a sluggish creek, flooding all the 
shores and washing a whole raft of stranded lumber far 
out to sea in its retreat. The mistress did everything 
Save one, and that one is the bolt that clenches our 
whole fabric of school-work and approves it to a prac- 
tical man. 

She didn’t teach the things set down in her course of 
study. At the end of aterm of that exciting and charm- 
'ng life in her school-room, those children will not be 
able to read, spell, write, use simple numbers, speak 
with accuracy, sing and draw with intelligence. They 
will g° up to the next grade in the state of spiritual ex- 
hilaration and mental uncertainty voiced by the young 
lady at the Concord School of Philosophy, last summer, 
—“Oh, I don’t understand it very well; but it’s per- 
fectly magnificent ! ” 


| 
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of accurate knowledge of the elements, unless supplied 
within a year or two, will leave those children all afloat, 
every year more confused and discouraged, till half of 
them will fall out of school in sheer hopelessness, and 
the rest will flounder through grammar school, high 
school, college; through life outside the school, until 
some good providence takes them back to some mother’s 
knee and begins again that most painful of all work,— 
the work of learning the lesson of a child after one has 
become a woman or a man. 

It was the old fable of Camilla repeated in the modern 
school-room. That charming young schoolmistress was 
skimming over the tops of the grass-blades and the 
flowers, propelled by an uncontrollable enthusiasm, 
kindled by the very sight of her children, fed by the 
highest motives, and nursed as tenderly as a mother’s 
love for her new baby. But one thing she had not 
learned, — that strange conservatism and slowness of 
pace by which a little child first essays to walk the 
path of knowledge. She was all the time mistaking the 
enthusiasm of the children over herself for their under- 
standing of what she was trying to teach. She did not 
quite touch the mind of the average pupil in her room, 
though perhaps half-a-dozen of the fifty did follow her, 
did most of the work, and will come out a brilliant show- 
group on examination-day. All this she will learn, by 
and-by, and five years hence, if she remains a primary 
school-teacher, will somewhat veil her perilous enthusi- 
asm and walk slowly and softly by the toddling intellect 
of the least of her little ones, leaving the Camilla busi- 
ness to the half-dozen preternatural youngsters, who 
will fancy they are teaching the mistress a hundred 
things, while she is patiently and modestly laying that 
sure foundation of mental accuracy without which the 
loftiest genius is only one more splendid featherhead. 

Teachers of the little children, remember that for the 
next thirty years this country of ours will have use for 
a prodigious amount of clear, accurate thought in a vast 
number of “level heads,” to save it from worse things 
than have yet come upon us. Be as charming, as en- 
thusiastic, as like Virgil’s girl of the mythological 
period as you will, everywhere; but remember that 
little children walk very slow in the beginning of their 
mental life. School yourself to walk softly; to think 
and feel and live in a child’s way. For the Great 
Master says: “ Verily I say unto you, unless ye become 
as little children ye shall in no wise enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” 


DRIFT. 


— There is a town in Massachusetts where the teachers of 
the public schools have not been examined for an indefinite 
time; where teachers rejected for incompetency in neighboring 
towns are set at work; where the chairman of the school com- 
mittee teaches one of the schools, and postponed its commence- 
ment a month to gather in his crops, making up time by re- 


fusing vacations; and the same worthy is engaged in the lofty 
occupation of persuading the selectmen to “* bounce’’ the only 
live member of the committee,—a young lady who is trying to 
get better things done,—on the ground that she is but twenty 
years and six months old! 


— It is pleasant to hear that Mrs. Delia Lathrop Williams, 
wife of Professor Williams, of Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
O., and former lady-principal of the admirable training school 


in Cincinnati, is teaching classes of students. The thing for 
the university to do is to appoint Mrs. Williams to a professor 
ship of pedagogy, and give the Delaware University a valuable 
place in normal instruction in Ohio. 


— The city of Cleveland, O., by the magnificent bequest of 
Leonard Case, has the opportunity to crown its excellent sys- 
tem of public schools with a College of Industry that shall 
cover the whole ground of technical education. To our mind 
this is a better way of securing industrial training in schools 
than to razee the present system by the destruction of the high 
and normal schools, and building a workshop-annex to the 
grammar and primary grades. One-half the energy and elo- 


quence expended in berating our present graded schools would 
persuade men of large wealth and broad views, like Mr. Case, 
to furnish the means for the munificent endowment of this 
side of our public education. Mr. Case was himself a man of 
fine cultivation, and his family has supplied some of the most 
useful teachers in Ohio and Kentucky. If a man must be bur- 
dened with a million dollars, it is an advantage to the public 
if he can be also a man of some culture, and number among 
his relations a few “sisters and cousins and aunts’’ who know 


And just this lack of a hard-pan how to keep school. 


OBITUARY. 


Died in South Boston, Feb, 2, 1880, Mrs. Mary Porter Colburn, 
at the age of 52 years and 7 months. 


Mary P. Bartlett was born in Duxbury, Mass., in June, 1827. 
Her early social and school life were passed under the usual 
advantages and disadvantages of rural life forty years ago, and 
at 18 years of age her zeal for teaching led her to take a posi- 
tion in a primary school in Hawes Place church, South Boston. 
Here she remained two years, until her marriage, at the age 
of 20, and her retirement from school-life, until after the death 
of her husband in 1858. After Mr. Colburn’s death she taught 
school successfully in Pepperill, Mass., and about 1860 re- 
turned to South Boston to a position in the Hawes Hall pri- 
mary school, which she has filled with remarkable fidelity and 
success for nearly twenty years. During this long period of 
school-work she has instructed more than forty classes of little 
children; in number, perhaps, exceeding twenty-five hundred 
different pupils. Her qualities of body, mind, and heart made 
her a natural teacher of a primary school. Her personal pres- 
ence was winning, commanding, prepossessing. Her nature 
was joyful sunshine. The exuberance of a heart overflowing 
with benevolence was the possession of her children, who were 
more to her than pupils. She was in the truest sense their 
loving friend, their guardian, and almost a mother to their 
social, intellectual, and spiritual needs. The government of 
her school was unconscious to her and to her scholars. “It gov- 
erns itself,’’ she said. Her full soul was overflowing with good 
nature, wit, and good teaching Every event was a lesson, and 
every occasion had its teaching. Her vivacity was a constant 
element, and the confidence inspired within the hearts even of 
rough, rude, ragged children was a wonder to all. ‘‘ Wasn’t 
she the lovely teacher!” said one of her boys. ‘“ She 
was the nice teacher,’”’ was the eloquent eulogy of another. 
Blanks, percentages of scholarship and character were of little 
service to Mrs. Colburn as helps in instruction. She knew a 
higher law, and wrdught under it,—the law of loving obedience 
to duty. The severest punishment a bad child could receive 
from her was the withdrawal of her favor. A pupil was one 
day required to cut a beautiful rose from a choice rose-tree as 
areproof for an offence. Pictures, floral decorations, plants 
and flowers, and, chief of all, the full sunlight, were constant 
attractions of her schoolroom, ‘‘ Never shut out sunshine,”’ 
was one of her mottoes; and the school, with its bright, warm 
influences, was always letting sunshine into young hearts. 
Will the boys and girls ever forget the merry-makings of 
Christmas and New Year’s? the saw-dust puddings full of 
presents, and {other devices of her fertile and active hands ? 

Her children will never forget the opening hour of the 
school. Those Bible stories, moral lessons, and the simple 
prayer will live a long while in the memories of a multitude of 
children, who would never have heard such truths elsewhere. 
Here was the model Christian teacher, who knew no sect, no 
system, in the teaching of our Saviour, and who unfolded the 
Bible with a disciple’s loving regard. For this alone she has a 
disciple’s reward. 

Added to her school labors, Mrs. Colburn wrote much for 
the public prints. The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, the PRIMARY 
TEACHER, Goop Times, The Commonwealth, the Educa- 
tjonal Weekly, and otber papers, often published her contri- 
butions. These articles were practical, vivacious, and were 
the outgrowth of a valuable experience. In 1877 the Mass. 
Teachers’ Association elected Mrs. Colburn as State editor, 
and she has filled the duties of that office very acceptably such 
a portion of the time since as her strength would allow. 

Mrs. Colburn left Boston at the close of the summer-term, 
1878, fora short vacation from school-life, on a visit to Mrs. 
Maxwell, the celebrated huntress, of Colorado. While there 
she made valuable collections of plants and minerals for her 
school and associates, and anticipated a joyful return to her 
work; but consumption, which had stricken down all the 
other members of her family, seized her, and she was not to 
return to her school work, which she loved so much. Failing 
strength forbade this, and with a devoted family in South 
Boston she passed the time, waiting, until her death. She 
was a natural worker, with hand, tongue, and pen; and among 
her last words were, “I want rest.” Her love of confidence 
and companionship led her to say, near the last, “I want 
some one to lead me over.” Her last thoughts were unsel- 
fishly turned to others in the bestowal of gifts and words of 
love; and so gradually and quietly ‘‘ the silver cord was loosed, 
the golden bowl broken.’”’ In the absence of her pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Meredith, at the funeral of a relative, Rev. Mr. Bates 
officiated, and spoke most fitting words of the dead to the 
living. Most truly he styled her school-room the children’s 
church. 

The teachers of South Boston came in large numbers to 
her funeral, and brought floral offerings to her memory. A 
beautiful mound, marked “ H. H.,’’ was from her associates ; 
another, a pillow, ‘‘ Beloved, Sleep ’’; another a Greek cross, 
with other floral designs of various sorts. 

Thus closed on earth a useful, noble, grand, Christian life, 


to open into the truer life of heaven. She rests from her 
labors, and her works do follow her. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue New AMERICAN READING-TABLETS. For Elementary 
Instruction, by the Word Method, Phonic Analysis, and 
The A. B. C. Method. Philadelphia: J. H. Butler & Co. 
Price, mounted and supplied with tasteful iron brackets for 
adjustment in the class-room, $5.00. 

The plan of these thirty odd charts is admirable, and pre- 


sents the order of teaching reading as follows: 1. To train the 


‘sight of the pupil to recognize the form of the printed word, 


the visible symbol of the idea. 2. To train the hearing to 
recognize the elementary sounds of the spoken word, the audi- 
ble symbol of the idea. 3. To train the vocal organs to pro- 
nounce words distinctly, easily, and naturally. 4. To train 
the pupil to understand what he reads, and to read it grace- 
fully and with expression, avoiding a formal, monotonous 
mode of delivery. 5. To train the pupil to remember, and 
give some account, in his own words, of what he has read. 

The following analysis of the contents of these charts in de- 
tail will enable our readers to form an accurate idea of the 
work laid out. Charts 1 and 2 are devoted to exercises in 
light reading of words in phrases and sentences. No. 3 con- 
tains words of two or three letters to be learned by sight. No. 
4 contains short words to be learned at sight. No. 5 contains 
words, phrases, and sentences for expressive reading. No. 6 
contains familiar words of two syllables. Nos. 7 and 8 con- 
tain words made up of elementary sounds, with reading by 
sight. Nos. 9 to 14 contain reading-lessons, with alphabetic 
and phonic spelling. No. 15 furnishes phonic exercises,—vo- 
cal sounds. No. 16 gives phonic exercises,—consonant sounds. 
Nos. 17 to 27 are composed of reading-lessons with exercises 
in alphabetic and phonic spelling. No. 28 has a lesson for 
elocutionary practice. No. 29 is a chart of colors. No. 30 
contains the alpbabet in script letters. The second lower page 
contains the alphabet in Roman, with analysis of the forms of 
letters. Cover-page No. 3is made up of lines, angles, sur- 
faces, and solids. Each of the reading-charts are illustrated 
with appropriate and highly-suggestive cuts. At the bottom 
of each chart are admirable phonic and practical directions to 
teachers, showing them how to teach and illustrate each les- 
son. The type used in tlie letter-press is bold and beautiful. 
Silent letters found in the exercises are indicated by an en- 
graved letter, which indicates to the pupil that such letters are 
not sounded. From the foregoing it will be seen that these 
superb charts are adapted to either of the three methods of 
teaching reading practiced in this country. Every primary 
school in the land should be equipped with such aids to teach- 
ing reading, ete. 


PoETRY FOR CHILDREN. Edited by Samuel Eliot, Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Pp. 327, 12mo. 


This volume contains the purest and sweetest collection of 
children’s poems in our language. They will be found suited 
to the pupils of the primary school, just from the nursery 
rhymes and Mother Goose, who will appreciate the strong, true 
utterances of Mary Howitt, Eliza Cook, Longfellow, Southey, 
Tennyson, and Jean Ingelow. Dr. Eliot has done no better 
thing for the schools than to inculcate a taste and a love for 
pure reading, and this volume will be as welcome, as it is rich 
in the best thoughts and sweetest imaginings of childhood. 


— Dr. Samuel Eliot, Supt. of Public Schools, Boston, 
has edited, and Lee & Shepard publish, Six Stories of the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, which are authorized for use 
in the Boston public schools; and Dr. Eliot says, in his preface: 
‘These tales are, perhaps, Arabian, perhaps Persian, or In- 
dian, in their origin. Atall events, they come from a different 
world than ours, and have the charm that belongs to highly 
imaginative literature. Their appeal to the imagination of 
young children is the reason for introducing a few of the best 
into the schools.”’ 

— Siz Popular Tales, selected and arranged by Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Boston: George A.Smith. This book, for supplemen- 
tary reading, contains the stories “‘ Jack, the Giant Killer,” 
** Jack and the Bean Stalk,” “‘ Little Red Riding Hood,” “* Puss 
in Boots,’”’ The Sleeping Beauty,”’ and “ Cinderella.’ Price 
20 cents; paper. 

The three books just noticed are authorized to be used in the 


Boston public schools, and are inferentially good for the schools 
of the land. 


First PRincipLes or HouskEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND Cook- 
zeRY. A Text-book for Schools and Families. By Maria 
Parloa. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. Price 75 cts. 


This is a highly important little book, and deals with topics 
relating to the canses of disease and the prevention of the 
same through sanitary laws; the order of household work; the 
composition and preparation of food; and some valuable diree- 
tions about the preparation of food for, and the care of, the 
sick. It will be a happy day for America when a knowledge of 
the common things of every-day life which affect the health, 
habits, and crimes of our people are properly taught in our 
public schools. The influence of impure air and water, of im- 
properly cooked food, and of uncleanly and disorderly homes, 
is hardly to be estimated. Miss Parloa will become a benefac- 
tor if she succeeds in arousing the attention of jthe public to 


the importance of, the topics which she presents in this little 

book. 

Some PRAcTICAL Hints oN Woop-ENGRAVING; for the in- 
struction of Reviewers and the Public. By W. J. Linton. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1.25. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for June last, Mr. Linton gave his 
views upon “‘ Art in Wood Engraving,’ but the reviewers did 
not generally endorse his views, and some of them handled 
him rather severely. In the present volume he replies to them 
in equally caustic fashion, and then proceeds to substantiate 
his position by treating the subject under the heads of ‘‘ Noble 
Simplicity,’”’ ‘‘ Fac-Simile,’”’ ‘‘ White-Line,”’ ‘‘ Mechanism and 
Art,’”’ ‘‘ Photography on Wood,”’ and other suggestive hints. 
We know little about the merits of the question in contro- 
versy, but we do know that the enterprising publishers issue 
books containing beautiful wood-engravings. One of the com- 
mendatory things about this little volume is the fine taste in 
which itis published. 


AMERICAN BALLADS. By Thos. Dunn English, M.D., LL.D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price 25 cents. 


This choice collection of the poems of Dr. English has been 
gleaned from his contributions to various periodicals during 
the past thirty-seven years. They have met with popular 
favor, and their grouping in the Half-Hour Series of the Har- 
pers will make them still better known and appreciated. They 
are somewhat peculiar in style, but very enjoyable. Many of 
them, such as “ Ben Bolt,” ‘‘ Jack, the Regular,” ‘“ Betty 
Zave,’’ and others, have become historical. 


Tue Boys’ AND GIRLs’ TREASURY: a Picture and Story- 
book for Young People. Edited by Uncle Herbert, editor 
of Prattler, Playmate, Budget, and My Books. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This is indeed a “ treasury”’ of choice stories for children, 
beautifully illustrated, and admirably calculated to instruct 
and entertain at the same time. Nothing could be better for 
a gift from parents or teacher to children under twelve years 
of age. It is attractively and firmly bound. 


MISTAKES IN TEACHING. By James Hughes, Inspector of 
Public Schools, Toronto, Canada. Toronto: W. J. Gage & 
Co.; Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. Price 50 cents. 


This is one of the suggestive books of special adaptation and 
value to teachers who aim to improve their methods of manag- 
ing and teaching their schools. Mr. Hughes evidences in this 
little manual the good results of careful observation, and a 
thorough study of the philosophy of instruction, and shows 
practically how to avoid the mistakes young and inexperienced 
teachers are liable to make. He treats the subject under the 
following heads: ‘‘ Mistakes in School Management, in Disci- 
pline, in Method, and in Manner.’’ In these four chapters he 
has condensed an immense amount of sound advice. We ad- 
vise every teacher to invest fifty cents in the purchase of this 
useful volume. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— Among the many publications that the New Year has 
brought into existence, the advent of The Antiquary would 
seem to justify its appearance, on the ground that a place is 
waiting for it. The study of antiquity has, of late years, ac- 
quired a new impetus. It forms part of the materials of the 
anthropologist, of the student of comparative mythology, and 
of primitive history in general. In fact, this study is of im- 
portance to all, for all progress which is sound and healthy 
should be built upon preéxisting fact or idea. The present 
magazine promises well for the future, and is brought out in 
good style on “antiquated”? paper, with apt illustrations. 
J. M. Bouton, 706 Broadway, N. Y., is the American publisher. 

— The Inter-Oceanic Canal and the Monroe Doctrine. A 
treatise presenting in concise, but comprehensive form, the 
historical record of the various plans for a canal across the 
Isthmus, and showing the responsibilities of the people and 
the government of the United States in regard to any such en- 
terprise, and especially in connection with the present under- 
taking of M. de Lesseps, will be published soon by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. ‘‘At an epoch which we call near, since it 
concerns the life of a people, the Anglo-Americans alone will 
cover all the immense‘territory comprised between the polar 
ice and the tropics; they will spread from the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean even to the coasts of the Southern Sea.””>—De 
Tocqueville. 


— The National Quarterly Review (New York), is one of 
the ablest reviews published, either in this country or Europe, 
and we are glad to learn that, with the present number, the 
managers have still further increased the size of the work, 
having added 32 pages,—making, in all, 240 pages,—thus allow- 
ing more space in whieh to treat questions of weight and im- 


portance, ‘‘The English Classics,” and ‘‘The Nebular Hy- 
pothesis,”’ treated upon in this number, will be of especial in- 
terest to teachers. The work also contains able articles on 
Hygiene of Water,’’ Rise and Fall of the Bonapartes,”’ 
with reviews and criticisms on philosophy, history, belles-let- 
tres, biography, etc. 


cent stamps.) A W. J. Shoup & Co,, Dubuque, Ia. 


THE LOOKER- ON. 


— Speaking of men and women in the teaching profession, 
your ‘‘ Looker-on’s”’ opinion, Monsieur JOURNAL, is that men 
will have to look sharply to their laurels, At all the insti- 
tutes that he has lately attended, the women outshone the men 
with an electric-light brilliance compared with that of a tallow- 
dip, or a rosin-string sputterer. Now your ** Looker-on ”’ 
does not wear long hair, nor does he hanker after women with 
short hair. But what can he do? 


“ Rather than be thus over-topped, 
We fain would see their laurels dropped.’’ 


But is such a feeling just? Is it manly? At the last insti- 
tute your ‘‘ Looker-on”’ attended, the contrast was pitiable. 
All the women bright, practical, pithy, pointed, witty, direct, 
and sensible. All the men dull, vague, thin, tedious, and 
flat. All the men who spoke were principals, and all the 
women grade-teachers. Perhaps this accounts for the differ- 
ence. One of the men dwelt on a numerical device of his own 
invention to facilitate rapid work in the fundamental rules ; 
but common-sense and common decency compelled him, be- 
fore concluding, to acknowledge that he was describing Wal- 
ton’s Arithmetical Chart. Another of the men seemed to have 
no purpose in speaking but to string words on the thread of 
his discourse, ending with tion or sion, which he invariably 
pronounced as if the terminal syllable were the Gaelic for 
John. What is the matter? Are the teachers, especially 
the male principal teachers in large cities, suffering from in- 
tellectual dry rot? Do the superintendents find it necessary 
to surround themselves with poor sticks that their own tim- 
ber may seem large by comparison? As practical teachers, it 
has been long known that women are more pains-taking and 
effective than men in the primary and grammar grades; but 
according to recent appearances, they exhibit marks of supe- 
riority as principals, organizers, and essayists, also. Has the 
fiat gone forth, ‘‘ From grammar and primary school work the 
men must go’’? 

— Crowding the Mourners. — Under the tyranny and exac- 
tions of Rome, the Irish have been a patient people. Their 
church was originally not a Roman church, but beaten by the 
Anglican to make them Roman, they remained Roman to spite 
the Anglican. In every religious movement the Irish have 
lost, since the ‘‘Isle of Saints ’’ ceased to send missionaries to 


continental Europe; is it possible that in these later days the ~ 


Irish are profiting by their former blunders ? There was a 
time when the Irish priest was a very important factor in 
every political movement; but then he was a patriot, the com- 
panion of the Irishman’s trouble and danger; lately the priest 
has ceased to be the sogyarth aroon, becoming rather an em- 
ployé of the British government, educated to suppress disaffec- 
tion in Ireland, and maintain the English government at all 
hazards. An example of this occurred at a recent meeting in 
Ireland. The rules of the Land Reform League were about 
to be read, when the priest broke in with the order, ‘ Dis- 
perse, ye blackguards!’’ But they did not disperse. Whether 
an animal metamorphosis was threatened or not, the telegram 
does not state, but certainly the measure was not executed ; 
for the meeting went oy, transacting business like men. Right 
on the heels of this dispatch comes another, stating that the 
Pope has called Cardinal McCloskey to account for his cordial 
reception of Charles Stewart Parnell. This is scarcely to be 
credited, but there is no knowing what English Catholics, who 
hate Ireland, will do, and in the interim we are constrained to 
give the telegram the benefit of the doubt. If the Pope sec- 
onds the movement of the Irish priest who essayed to prevent 
the taking of a subscription for the Irish relief fund, by cast- 
ing discredit on the Irish agitators, his action will be simply in 
keeping with the conduct of the Holy See since Henry Brake- 
speare ordered the punishment of Ireland as a penance upon 
Henry II., for the murder of 'Phomas a Becket. But the worst 
is not yet. The same line of policy will not tolerate public 
schools, free education, without the cut of sectarian bias, in 
these United States. Discreet silence, masterly inactivity, 
has characterized the policy of the Catholic hierarchy for a 
number of years; but the discussion of a few zealous church- 
men has forced the representative clergy into a declaration of 
their position; and according to them, the public schoo] must 
go. So says Father Scully, of Cambridgeport, Mass., suc- 
cessor to Father Phelan, of St. Louis; Bishop McQuaid, of 
Rochester; and Bishop Gilmour, of Cleveland, in the public 
school agitation. In this affair the clerical gentlemen are 
reckoning without their host. They think they are frighten- 
ing Protestants, whereas their most effective opponents are in 
their own camp, — Catholics who refuse to be intimidated by 
priestly threats, and who positively decline to be turned into 
lower animals at the waving of a sacerdotal hand. 

The Catholics of the United States believe in the public 
schools almost as much as they believe in their church; and 
whether they shall believe more in the church and less in the 
schools, or contrariwise, depends entirely on how the church 


— The January and February issue of the Iowa Normal behaves herself toward the public schools. The schools are 
Monthly are of extra size, and contains the full proceedings of 904, that they know ; the utility of the church has yet 
the late lowa State Teachers’ Association. The two numbers to be demonstrated. People may or may not live hereafter; 
will be sent to any address on receipt of 18 cents (six three- but if they want to live here, the best preparation for such 


living is to be obtained in an American public school. The 
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highest boast of the Catholic religion is that it is a good 
religion to die in, but such a religion has few charms for a 
man who does not want todie. The thought of dying is at 
best a check on enterprise. In its opposition to the public- 
school system, the hierarchy of the Catholic Church is mis- 
taken, to say the least. Our institutions,—the free schools 
among them,—have got an impetus that a church, supported 
by an umbilical cord of Italian extension, cannot comfortably 
or profitably oppose. The public-school system is bearing 
down towards the future at a rate which the papal bull will 


discover to be ruinous on an American railroad track, how- 
ever safe it might be in a European china-shop. ‘‘ Whether 
the stone strikes the jug, or the jug strikes the stone, it is all 
the same to the jug,”’ said Sancho Panza; and whether the 
Catholic jug strikes our ublic-school stone, or our public- 
school stone strikes the Catholic jug, it is all the same for 


the jug. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO, 


THE PROPOSED SYSTEM OF NORMAL INSTRUCTION. 

You are somewhat acquainted with the tardiness of our 
State in respect to normal schools, and the efforts that have 
been made from time to time, to provide better opportunities 
for the training of our teachers, chiefly those of ungraded 
schools. ‘The improved state of our graded schools has re- 
sulted in providing some special facilities in this regard, in 
nearly all our cities and larger towns. The county or un- 
graded schools are the chief sufferers now. It is in these the 
young and inexperienced teacher usually begins his work. 
Repeated efforts have been made within the past twenty years 
to secure some legislation on this matter, providing measures for 
the improvement of this class of schools, prominent among which 
may be named the county-supervision scheme. But thus far we 
have been unsuccessful. Our hopes have, however, been some- 
what revived under the new order of things this winter; and if 
the Maine war don’t disturb us too much in Ohio (and we don’t 
see why it should), we shall hope to do something. The 
writer has never doubted the necessity and importance of 
county supervision, nor ceased to labor for it. Nevertheless, 
his attention having been more particularly called to another 
field, and feeling the necessity of some more immediate and 
direct methods of reaching the teachers of these schools; be- 
lieving also that, ‘‘ As is the teacher so will be the school,’ 
and hence, whatever measures are adopted for making teach- 
ers more efficient in their work, in the shortest time and with 
the least expense, must commend themselves to the sober 
judgment of the people, he has been induced to devote consid- 
erable time and labor to this plan. 

OUR PRESENT INSTITUTE FUND 

in Ohio, arising chiefly from the fees of applicants for teach- 
ers’ certificates, amounts to about $20,000 annually. This, 
supplemented by the tuition fees at private normal schools, 
and the summer sessions of what are known as normal insti- 
tutes, held in many private institutions, amounts to not less 
than $30,000 annually; and it is well known that this sum of 
money yields but a meagre return to the teacher, for so large 
an expenditure, This is owing largely to the want of system 
in its management, no two counties being governed by the 
same policy. In some instances,—be it said to the great credit 
of the local authorities, usually executive committee, and 
county boards of examiners, to whom the investment of this 
money is intrusted,—a wise and judicious expenditure is made, 
and the teachers are greatly benefited by it; but it is safe to 
Say that in a majority of instances there is disappointment 
and dissatisfaction among the teachers of the several counties. 
In some cases the institutes are conducted by self-appointed 
instructors, and often by those of little skill or experience, 
and hence little or no progress is made, either in the acquisi- 
tion of valuable knowledge, or in methods of instruction. 

To remedy this and other similar evils arising from this loose 
way of doing business, a plan has been devised and submitted 
to the teachers of the State, which proposes to place this whole 

_ Matter under the general direction of 
A BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OR TRUSTEES, 

appointed by the State Teachers’ Association, or any other re- 
sponsible body. This, of course, will have binding force only 
in those cases in which the institute or normal class places 
itself under the jurisdiction of said Board. Itis simply a mat- 
ter of choice, but One, at the same time, whose advantages are 
80 obvious, that few, if any, consulting the interests of the 
Profession would refuse. It is hoped and believed that this 
plan will not only work a reform to the extent of its jurisdic- 
tion, but will also suggest some wholesome legislation on this 
‘Mportant subject. It may also serve as a nucleus for a com- 
plete system for the State. These are some of its objects. 

A few institutions have already placed themselves under the 
direction of this Board, even before the plan has been fully 
Promulgated. Its ful! publication will be seen in the Ohio Ed- 
“cational Monthly for February or March, 1880. These insti- 
tutions are proposing to do vigorous work, having secured the 
Services of the ablest men in the State. Those accepting the 
plan are acting in conjunction with the Ohio Central Normal 


School and its efficient Board of Trustees, where.and with 
whom the plan originated. It might be further stated that 
this plan has received the sanction of the State commissioners, 
and of teachers and friends of education wherever it has been 
presented; and it bids fair to work a reform in this very useful 
field of educational labor. Help us in whatever way you can. 
Ohio, February, 1880. VINDEX. 


THE WEST AND ELSEWHERE. 


A Loss, 

Mr. 8S. H. White, formerly principal of the Peoria County 
Normal, has accepted the position of business manager of the 
Peoria Transcript Publishing Company. It is with deep re- 
gret that teachers learn of such a loss to our profession. While 
wishing Mr. White all manner of success in business we can- 
not but hope that he will before long return to his old love. 
It is an unfortunate day for education when such an instruc- 
tor is permitted to retire from teaching to devote his powers to 
other branches of industry. 


ETIQUETTE AMONG TEACHERS, 

Physicians think a great deal of professional etiquette. It is 
almost impossible to secure from a first-class physician an ad- 
verse criticism on the course of treatment prescribed by a 
brother of the same school in medicine. Teachers, as a class, 
have very indefinite, if any, ideas on this subject of profes- 
sional etiquette. The adverse criticisms of teachers on the 
work of their predecessors is toocommon. ‘They should pause 
and consider how they will stand the test, if judged by one 
who notes defects only. The general working ability of a 
class should be the determining power in forming an opinion 
of what the previous teacher has done ; not the individual 
weaknesses of the pupils. Visitors in the school-rooms of 
twenty different teachers are often surprised by receiving from 
half of those teachers an account of the poor work done by 
the pupils, until they were assigned to the care of the one talk- 
ing. Such thoughtless condemnation of fellow-teachers ought 
not to be made. It is the exhibition of a petty spirit, beneath 
the dignity of the teacher’s profession. 


PROGRESS. 

In spite of our oft-repeated remarks about the advancement 
in school architecture during the past few years, one is obliged 
to sometimes doubt the claims made. Careful investigation 
of the various schoolhouses erected in Chicago, within the 
last quarter of a century, has shown that the oldest building 


was the most generously planned for good ventilation. Tests. 


made with the anemometer give the most satisfactory figures 
for the Newberry and Skinner schools,—buildings planned in 
1858. Sometimes the question arises, May it not be true that 
our progress in building up good scholarship is in the same 
direction ? Are we not, throughout the country, aiming at so 
much that we are going backward rather than forward, in 
some respects. 
WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 

Foremost among those things in which we are taking steps 
backward is in tests of work done The graded system of 
schools, and the grouping of such large numbers under the 
care of one teacher, has led to an almost total abolition of oral 
examinations, and to the establishment of written tests only. 
The evil results of this single form of examination are most 
noticeable among the young children. The inspiration of 
others’ thoughts, interests, suggestions, and questions are en- 
tirely lacking; and in its place is the dull feeling of utter fail- 
ure because the memory has lost a word, or the question is not 
understood. Again, the power of children to write out a reply 
or an explanation is limited; hence the questions must be in a 
narrower vein than that in which the child is capable of think- 
ing, or poorly-constructed, incomplete answers must be ac- 
cepted or the pupil must be rejected and obliged to remain in 
the grade that is already so familiar as to be wearisome. 

The doing-away with examinations for promotion is not the 
panacea for the harmful effects of these endless written tests; 
the mingling of oral and written examinations is the remedy. 


OBVERSION. 
Bain, in his Science of Education says: ‘‘ By far the most 
searching equivalence of verbal forms is obversion, or the 
stating of a fact from its other side.’”’ I would add, it is a 
wonderful help in discussing the peculiar ideas in the minds 
of children. Amusing and surprising are the revelations made 
by advanced pupils in exercises in this change of construction. 
A very bright boy gave “Once and a half armed is he that 
hath his quarrel unjust,”’ as the obverse of ‘ Thrice armed is 
he that hath his quarrel just.”” His reasoning was based on 
the idea that a division by two gave opposites. Another lad 
showed how it is possible for him to know the meaning of 
every word in a sentence, and yet have no idea of the meaning 
of the sentence, by giving ‘‘ Pay back my mouth”? as the other 
side to ‘‘ Lend me your ears!’’ VETERAN. 
Chicago, Feb. 7, 1880. 


1g Every Teacher should send for THE JOURNAL’s New 
Premium List for Subscribers ; free. Address the Publisher. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


RULES FoR NEW SPELLINGS.— The following rules, adopted by the 
Spelling Assoc., are applied in these columns to show our readers 
their practical operation, and to draw forth expreasions of opinion as to 
the wisdom of their permanent adoption in this department. We invite 
correspondence on this subject: 1. Omit a from the digraf ea when pro- 
nounst as e short, as in hed, helth, ete. 2. Omit silent e after a short 
vowel, except after soft g and c,—i. e., where final e shows the precedin 
g or c to be likej or 8, as in hav, giv, ilv, definit, infinit, forbad, etc.; bu 
college, practice; not colleg, ete. 3. Write /for ph in such words as alfa- 
bet, fantom, camfor, fiiosophy, tel f,etc. 4. When a word ends with 
a double consonant, omit the last when preceded by a short vowel,—i. e., 
spell, call, hall, ete.; not cal, hal, etc. 5. Change ed final to ¢ where it has 
the sound of ¢, as in lasht, imprest, fixt, etc. 


MAINE, 


— Parsonfield Seminary, at North Parsonfield, is the oldest 
institution of the Freewill Baptist denomination in the State, 
having been incorporated in 1832. 

— The seventy-eight annual catalog of Bowdoin College 
has been publisht. The number of students attending the in- 
stitution, including the medical department, is as follows: 
Medical students, 98; senior class, 31; junior class, 48; sopho- 
more class, 30; freshman class, 39; special student, 1; total, 
247. The sixtieth course of lectures in the medical school will 
begin February 12. 

— The legislativ committe on education was instructed to 
inquire as to inviting adjoining school districts, or parts of 
districts, to unite and ascertain the per cent. of school money 
to be expended in the conveyance of children from said union 
districts. Also that the committe on education be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of amending Sec. 65, Chap. 11, 
of the revised statutes so as to authorize graduates of our sev- 
eral normal schools to teach in any schools in the State below 
the high schools, without a certificate from the superintending 
school committe, or supervisor, and not be subject to the pen- 
alties mentioned in the section abov referred to. 

— The girls of the Portland high schools made an exhibit of 
their ability to make bread, a few weeks since. 

—A blind daughter of Mr. C. H. Rich, of Portland, re- 
ceived the highest award in the fourth class in the high school, 
for December. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

—A preliminary meeting of teachers interested in the for- 
mation of an association of the Merrimack Valley was held at 
Manchester, Saturday, Jan. 31. The attendance was not 
arge, but what was lacking in numbers was made up in en- 
thusiasm. A. W. Bachelor, principal of the high school, Man- 
chester, called the convention to order, and E. Whipple, of the 
McGaw Normal Institute, Reed’s Ferry,Jwas selected as chair- 
man. Remarks bearing upon the designs of the meeting, and 
the needs of an association of teachers in this section of the 
State, were made by the chairman and others. A committe, 
consisting of Isaac Walton, Pembroke; Eugene Walton, Reed’s 
Ferry; Miss Laura Carlton, Concord, was chosen to draft a 
constitution and nominate officers. The following officers 
were elected: President, E. Whipple, Reed’s Ferry; vice-presi- 
ident, Miss Laura Carlton, ; secretary and treasurer, A. W. 
Bachelor, Manchester. These officers are to constitute an ex- 
ecutive committe. The next meeting is to be held at Manches- 
ter, Saturday, Feb. 21, at 10 o’clock a. m., when it is expected 
a constitution will be adopted, and the organization perfected. 

— The Concord Monitor says that a nativ of New Hamp- 
shire, but not a graduate of Dartmouth College, has indicated 
his purpose to giv that institution the sum of $50,000 between 
now and the first of April, without any other condition than 
the naming of two persons to hav the charge of the gift, one 
of whom is to be Hon. George W. Nesmith, of Franklin. The 
name of this generous friend of the college is not made public. 


VERMONT. 

— The summary of the University of Vermont gives the 
number of undergraduate students as 81. Of these, 22 are 
seniors, 18 juniors, 16 sophomores, 25 freshmen. The medical 
course was attended by 140 students, making the whole num- 
ber in the university 221. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
— Rev. Daniel Leach, superintendent of the Providence 


schools has issued his hundredth quarterly report, having com- 


pleted the twenty-fifth year of his office. The report indicates 
no decline of activity, but is, as usual, full of new and 
suggestiv thought. It begins witha statement of his: ap- 
preciation of the ability and faithfulness of the teach- 
ers under his charge. There is a desire, on the part of 
most of them, to make their work as thorough and practi- 
cal as possible, and they strive to avail themselves of the best 
methods to accomplish their purpose. They endeavor, so far as 
possible, to adapt theirinstruction to the wants of each pupil, 
so that he may be best fitted for the vocation he intends to 
follow; and their purpose is to impart knowledge that is sub- 
stantial and valuable, without regard to that ornamental 
knowledge which is prized at exhibitions. 

The superintendent next proceeds to notice the questions, 
What shall pupils read when out of school ? and, What promi- 
nénce shall be given to the cultivation of memory ? The spe- 


cial point discussed is, How far pupils should be encouraged in 
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reading fiction. It is not recommended that all fiction be dis- 
regarded in the education of the young. But while the value 
of the productions of the true poet and novelist cannot be 
overestimated, yet the descent from these pure regions of 
taste to what is debasing is easy and often rapid, and the vast 
chasm between the two should not be overlooked. Writers 
abound who aim to gratify a perverted taste by reciting deeds 
of violence and portraying monsters. The reading of the bet- 
ter class should not be indulged in immoderately, as the ten- 
dency is to form habits of loose thinking, and to counteract 
the concentration of thought, which is the prime object of ed- 
ucation. Many of the popular tales which are supplied in 
great profusion giv false views of life and make succes depend, 
not upon industry and perseverance, but upon feeble and ca- 
pricious fortune. The mental habits thus formed hav an in- 
fluence upon the future character of the young, in giving 
birth to dreamy speculations which ar so common in busines 
transactions: It is probable that a large part of the ill-helth 
that is complained of is due, not so much to any severe tasks 
in the schoolroom as to sensational reading and other excite- 
ments out of school. 

The cultivation of the memory is another important subject. 
Since the memory has been abused, in former times, by being 
forced to memorize words without any definit meaning, there 
ar those who seem to ignore this faculty altogether, and stig- 
matize it by the word “‘ cramming.’’ The culture of the other 
powers avail little when the memory is neglected; but there is 
a broad distinction, which should not be overlooked, between 
crowding the memory with dry details which hav no relation, 
and storing it with clear and associated ideas, imperishable 
truths, and noble sentiments. The cultivation should not be 
confined to ideas alone. Words are but the instruments of 
thoughts, and these must be thoroughly studied before a rich 
vocabulary can be acquired. The best models in poetry and 
prose should be studied and committed to memory, not only 
for the ideas but for the rich and forcible expression. 

In close connection with the cultivation of memory, is the 
use of text-books in schools Many forget that the abuse offa 
thing is not a valid argument against its judicious use. Un- 
skilled teachers have undoubtedly misused text-books, but 
this is no reason for abandoning them altogether. There are 
certain principles and primal truths which must not only be 
explained, but must be inwrought into the memory for future 
use. Itis not to be supposed that the ordinary teacher or 
pupil, with their imperfect knowledge, can define and state 
fundamental principles better than has been done by eminent 
teachers who have prepared works expressly for teaching, 
and have tested their accuracy by large experience. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. — Tne Bland-O'Brien controversy continues, over 
the relations of the Catholics to the public schools. 

The Boston Journal maintains, in opposition to W. T. 
Adams, that the school committe of the city is a subordinate 
branch of the general government. 

Samuel Eliot, LL.D., was re-elected superintendent of the 
public schools of Boston on Tuesday evening. 

— The New-England Normal Association held its semi-annual 
meeting at Boston last week. Several; papers were red and 
discussed. 

— The Pedagogical Association met on Saturday. Superin- 
tendent Parker spoke on Prussian schools. 

FS seas Cook’s symposium this week discussed co-edu- 


Dr. Warren red an essay in favor of joint education of the 
sexes. He said that the joint principle is the one growing to 
be universal, from the kindergarten to the university, both in 
this country and in England. 

Julia Ward Howe thought separate education cultivated a 
military and monastic spirit. 

Miss Mary Eastman thought the tendency of disjoint educa- 
tion was toward morbidness of relation. She had little faith 
in the Harvard annex, which chiefly furnished work for jaded 
professors. 

Professor Smith, of Boston University, said that his women 
pupils in the medical department were benefited by co-educa- 
tion, and the men behaved more like gentlemen. He had 
never, in seven years, known an instance of scandal. 

Mr. Philbrick believed that co-education in America was an 
evidence that in education we were behind other nations. All 
the evidence we hav is to show that the great movement of the 
civilized world is against co-education. 

Mr. Mayo, of Tue JournaL or Epucation, said that he 
had been a trustee in Antioch College. Public-school work 
was nine-tenths moral and social. No schools in this country 
were of so high an order as those where co-education exists. 
A natural policeing is always going on in the mixed high 
schools. In social matters in these schools the relations ar 
always excellent. 

Rev. Dr. W. J. Tucker, of Andover Theological Seminary, 
had found more scepticism among women than among men. 
Equality of education would help to train women to rise abov 
this unbelief. He did not believe that the girl was happy in 
the separate school where she might be educated. 


Dr. Withrow believed in co-education at the two ends, and 
separate education in the middle. 

Letters were red from President Chadbourne, of Williams, 
against co-education; from President Bascom, of Wisconsin 
University, in favor. He said that the girls ar the best schol- 
ars, and carry off the most prizes. Difficulty of disciplin is 
not increast by their presence. The advantage is that a young 
woman can get an education in Wisconsin for $175 a year. 

Mr. Cook closed the discussion, summing up the arguments 
under the three questions, — whether co-education in general 
is desirable; whether the Harvard annex is a good thing; and, 
again, whether the Oberlin system is to be commended. 


— The grammar schools of Lynn, Superintendent Bruce, ar 
consulting on the matter of introducing such studies into the 
grammar schools as wil fit the pupils for duty required ina 
busines community. The mayor, in his recent addres, recom- 
mended that something be done to giv such pupils as limit 
their course of study to the grammar schools a better busines 
education, and this recommendation wil receive thorough at- 
tention. 

— An appropriation for 1880 is asked for the Melrose schools, 
$11,000, and contingent, $1,700. Col. F. W. Parker, of Quincy, 
has given a series of talks before the teachers and friends of 
education in the town during the fall months; as one of the 
results of these the primary schools hav made much advance- 
ment, adopted new and better methods of teaching by blocks, 
charts, and kindergarten tables. There ar 19 teachers em- 
ployed, and maximum number of pupils from Jan. 1 to Juiy 1, 
1879, 790; average attendance, 679.8. 

— Rev. A. D. Mayo will lecture at the South Congrega- 
tional church (Rev. E. E. Hale’s) on Sunday evening, Feb. 15, 
on ‘‘ Religion and Morals in Common Schools.”’ 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The manufacturers in Waterbury’s Center School District 
propose to test the legality of the local school tax, which has 
been levied by a finance committe of doubtful authority. It 
is said that, if payment is resisted, attachments wil be made, 
and the matter brought at once into the courts. The trouble 
is an outcome of the school difficulties of last fall, when the 
city was ruled by the Irish element, and which resulted in 
their utter discomfiture at the last municipal election. 

— The Burnside school district hav just completed an addi- 
tion to their school-house at a cost of about $2,000, making 
rooms for three departments with dressing-rooms, furnace, 
cellar, and other additions for the convenience of the pupils. 

— It is one of the most remarkable facts on record that not 
a single member of the freshman clas at Yale was dropt at the 
close of last term, although a large number of conditions were 
tg It is said that the standard of the clas is unusually 

gh. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE, 


The Committee on Instruction, of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, held its regular quarterly meeting at Yarmouth, Feb. 
6and7. Present, Messrs. Chapman of Brunswick, Hanson of 
Waterville, Tash of Portland, Chase of Portland, Rounds of 
Farmington, Burr of Hallowell, Robertson of Augusta, and 
Corthell of Gorham. Subjects of discussion: Friday after- 
noon, ‘‘Geography: How much shall be taught, and how ?” 

The evening was occupied in discussing the report of a sub- 
committee formerly appointed to prepare a basis for the for- 
mation of a professional association. It was settled, finally, 
to report the following basis of membership: First class,—All 
graduates of colleges having subsequently ten years’ success- 
ful practice in teaching; all non-graduates, instructors in 
colleges, normal schools, established high schools and semina- 
ries, of ten years successful experience; all other teachers of 
ten years’ successful experience, who might be recommended 
by the advisory committee of the Association. Second class, 
—All graduates of normal schools, and of academies and high 
schools conferring a regular diploma at the end of a regular 
course of not less than three years, after one year’s experi- 
ence; all teachers not graduates of such schools, after three 
years’ successful experience in schools not below a grammar 
grade; all teachers not such graduates, after three years’ suc- 


pin experience, on recommendation of the advisory com- 


It was voted to hold the next yearly meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association at Waterville, the second week in May. 
At that meeting the above basis for a professional association 
will be presented, and if adopted, either as outlined or as it 
may be modified, the association will then be formed. Papers 
will be presented at the meeting at Waterville on “ Classifica- 
tion in Ungraded Schools,” “‘ Relations of the College to the 
Public Schools,” and ‘‘ The Work of a Professional Teachers’ 
Association.” It was voted in committee to petition the legis- 
lature for the establishment of a State Board of Education. 

A hearing will be had before the legislative committee on 
education next Friday, Feb. 12, on the ‘‘ Free High Schools.” 


It is understood that the probabilities are that the suspension 


will be continued another year by our “ wise law-makers.’’ 
Meanwhile the education of the older boys and girls in the 
larger rural towns is ‘‘ suspended ’’ also. 

First graduating class left the new normal school at Gorham, 
Tuesday, Jan. 20. Forty-five young ladies and gentlemen re- 
ceive the diplomas of the school on that day. The spacious 
rooms of the new building were crowded With the friends of the 
school and with educational men and women drawn together 
by interest in the experiment. All declared themselves pleased 
with the result. It is an experiment; an effort by a short 
course of one year, and a good system of training, in well- 
arranged, model rooms, to make the influence of the normal 
schools felt in the ungraded schools of the State. It is the 
conclusion of those who witnessed the work of the graduating 
class, that the experiment promises to be fully successful. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA.—The officers of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for the ensuing year are: 

President—H. B. Norton, San Jose; Vice-Presidents—S. A. 
White, San Francisco; G. H. Jackman, Sacramento; E. R. 
Sill, Berkeley. Secretary—Chas. H. Ham, San Francisco; 
Treasurer—Mrs. A. Griffith, San Francisco; Executive Com- 
mittee—John Swett, J. B. McChesney, A. H. McDonald, F. M. 
Campbell, Miss L. T. Fowler. 


GrorGiA.—The city of Atlanta has increased so that the 
Board of Education are about to erect a new grammar school, 
to accommodate 500 pupils. Major Slaton, superintendent of 
Atlanta, reports 200 additions to the school list since the 
Christmas holidays. They are children of persons who have 
removed to Atlanta at the close of the year, and indicate an in- 
crease of population amounting to 1,000. The city of Atlanta 
seems preparing to bid largely for the location of Georgia’s 
new normal school. There seems some reason to think it will 
go to Atlanta, or Athens, seat of the Georgia State University. 
Private schools in Georgia begin to show the effect of a better 
financial condition of the country. 


Lovu1s1ANA.—New Orleans is under infinite obligation to the 
late John McDonough, who, at his death, left a magnificent 
sum for the perpetual support of the free schools of the city. 
The large number of ‘‘ McDonough Schools ’’ which owe their 
existence to this fund, attest the munificence and abiding ben- 
efits of the bequest. There was published in New Orleans, in 
1852, the argument of Alexander Graille in defense of the 
McDonough will. The volume is very rare, and is a valuable 
contribution to the department of law which pertains to edu- 
cation. 

As Texas is our neighbor, I desire to call attention to a few 
items of general interest in that mighty State. In a recent 
pamphlet, published as a guide to immigration, we find that by 
the terms of the school law of 1870, each organized county was 
constituted a school district. In the county courts was vested 
the power to subdivide their jurisdiction into such size as 
would be the best for the purpose for which the system was 
designed. For the maintenance of this system vast areas of 
the public lands have been set apart, and a tax imposed upon 
the people for the present support, as the price of lands is too 
low at present to admit of parting with so sacred a heritage. 
The population of¢Texas, which inj1870 amounted to 818,599, 
is now estimated at 2,400,000. What an empire! and how im- 
portant that education keep pace with the demands of this 
vast population. Can there be a cause grander or holier ? 


Minnesota.—The following are the officers of the State 
Teachers’ Association: 


President—Supt. C. W. Smith, Hennepin. 
Vice-President—Miss A. G. Glover, Red Wing. 
Secretary—A. J. Green, St. Paul. 

Treasurer—J. C. Bryant, Owatonna. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a committee on 
the high-school law: State Supt. Burt, Prof E. J. Thompson- 
Professor Shepard, Professor Hawley, and Prin. W. W. Key, 
ser, of Austin. 

The committee on county superintendents’ elections and 
salries are D. Burt, C. W. Smith, and A. J. Grimes. State 
Supt. Burt, Professor Thompson, and O. M. Lord are the 
committee on permanent historical record. Prof. D. D. Kiehle 
is delegate to the national educational congress. 


WIsconsIn.—The St. Croix Teachers’ Association holds its 
regular meetings the first Saturday of each month, in different 
parts of the county. 


Missourt.—The following is a list of officers of the State 
Teachers’ Association for the ensuing year: 

President—J. A. Morris, Laclede county. 

Vice-Presidents—D. B. Wilson, Newton county; R. W. Dou- 
that, Phelps county; Daniel Matthews, Jasper county; A. J. 
Wray, Barton county; John M. McNatt, Lawrence county. 

Secretary—E. B. Kellerman, Laclede county. 

Treasurer—J. J. Williams, Newton county. 

Delegates to M. 8. T. A.—J.T. White, Greene county; 
Dade county; S. B. Ormsby, Paul Roulet, John 

MeNatt. 


Ou10.—The Central Normal School has the following strong endorse 
ments: (1) Believing that the best way to supply the present demand for 
trained teachers in the public schools, especially in the rural districts, is 
to establish training schools of a higher order for their accommodation ; 
and (2) believing that the Ohio Central Normal School, at Worthington, 
Ohio, represents the true idea of such a school, both in its thorough and 
logical course of study,—academic and professional ,—and in the judicious 
boards ofinstruction resident and State, we therefore 
not only y indorse this school, but earnestly recommend it to 
all teachers of the State who are seeking a better education, and a higher 
for their work. (Signed), Richard M. Bis 

vernor of o: J. J. Burns, Commissioner of Common Schools; D. J. 
President Board ers county ; 
, President Ohio State University; Daniel Worley, late Chairman 


House Committee on Common Schools, &c. 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE, AGENTS WANTED. 


Writt A T 5 
the composers; edited by W.|FOR THE ONLY RICHLY ILLUSTRATED, AUTHENTIC, LOW-PRICED WORK, MATERNITY: 
G. Cousins; with portrait Fully Describing the Great Tour of 4 BOOK FOR WIVES, MOTHERS, NURSES. 


“pa kespeare s History of the L of King has been for years well known as an unusually able and 

Shakes ted with, notes by W. Dawe, Dr - a . J. T. HEADLEY, onccessful Y. Times. 

The Origin of the Homerve ‘oems * Pe ° @ prince of descriptive authors. Lose no time, as the demand is simply immense and territery gents Wanted. Circulars free. Mailed, post- 
nitz ;, translated by*Lewis R. ard.| rapidly taken. It will owtsell any other book. In weighing th a book d, for $2, b FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT. 

by Edward Dowden; “ English Men of Let-| the most important consideration is tt "27 Park Place, New York. 


by Winslow Homer, i: &B By T. 8. VERDI, A.M., M.D 
Jessie Cartis; quarto. New Yor! $ Boe ros. y T. 8. » A.M., M.D. 
Common School System; by Gail Hamilton ; ‘“* A safe friend and guide, the use of which is remark- 
Our 
$1.50, Boston: Estes & Life ' ably easy,—a very comprehensive work, whose author 
BY HON 
being 


pore . Sporting Adventures in the Far West ; 
lesert; « Harper’s Half-hour Series; 25 cts. Frank-| and, secondly, the terms that are granted Agents, because the profit to be made sellin a book d ds large} CENTS! READ THIS! 
lin Square Library — eve the | upon the general desire for such a work. Here is a notabd/e illustration of this: From Maine to fall. 
‘= >? i i 
R. Marsham; ‘sac: | fornia there is the most intense desire to procure an authentic illustrated work descriptive of the remarkable minsion, to sell a BA wonderful M4 


Hon. Mrs. com 
Jovel; 15¢. Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat; 1802-| career of this man who has risen from the humblest walks of life, led the mighty armies of the Union to vic- % ; 
a Past IL; 10c. Friend and Lover: a Novel; by I.| tory, filled for eight years the highest office in the gift of the American ple, aad who has for the past two Address MMM AN & OO” Macabart Maich: 
Dp. Hardy. New York: Harper & Bros. years been the honored guest of MINGS, PRINCES, EMPERORS, and STATESMEN, through- 
Key to Ghostism ; Science and Art unlock its mys-| out the world. Again, there is a widespread and increasing interest in other nations, and a desire to know more W TE AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


ies; by Rev. T. Mitchell; 12mo, pp. 249, cl.; $1.50. | of their forms of government, religious views, strange customs, etc, which renders this book uliarly attract- to sell the first and only absolute! 
yey ‘ducate the teeny 4 or -_—" ; by é. Bray; | ive to the nee at this time, and hence remarkably salable. Thirdly, the book itself is so elagaatity gotten up complete History and Chronol of North and 
edited by N. Sizer; 12mo, illus.; $1.50. and so ric iy illustrated (being gos on a sane Soned and super-calendered paper) as to be a strong South America ever offered “ST, contains the 

Music REcEIVED.—From White, Smith & Co., 515 attraction of itself. Fourthly,in point of authorshi r. Headley is so widely known, 80 universally | works, word for word, of the most celebrated of 
Washington street, Boston: The Turkish Reveille, Pa-| Popular, as to render it an extremely easy book to sell. You cannot fail to see, therefore, the imcema- | America’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 

iP rade ; composed by Th. Michaelis; arranged for | Parable advanta which it offers mew for QUICK SALES AND LARGE PROFITS. | 1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 
tm no-forte by D. ing, Violin and Piano, by J.B. Claus, Choice territory is being rapidly taken up. Jf you want a chance and mean business, act at once. For| pages). All critics pronounce it the “ Fountain Head 


: :| full particulars, address American History ualed ence or study.” 
olin, Cornet, and Piano, J. Bond. Electric Light ;|* of American , une for or study. 
Galop; by Wale, HUBBARD BROTHERS, 723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. editor, public 
wig Viclén ; heme Varie; by Julius Eichberg. C UT ION ! Beware of a catchpenny werk being etyontnted, made with the | Publishers, 4 Bond Street, NEw YORK. 251 tf - 
0 Waltzes; by Alfred Ww. Sweet. America: A . , scissors out of newspaper letters, wretchedly printed and illus- 

untry, tis of thee,” ete.; Grande Fantaisie de| trated. The ONLY CHEAP work possessing the merit of FIRST-CLASS AUTHORSHIP, | = 
Consent by T. P. Ryder. Darling Isabel ; a new|the TRUE test of VALUE, is by the HON. J.T. HEADLEY, and is MADE UPON HONOR|wy Norm al Question Book z 
vine, written by Wally West. La de Rubis,| THOUGHOUT. x 


Elegante; for piano-forte by Sidney Smith. CREAT SUCCESS! 40,000 sold!! HEADLEY’S wonderfull o 
Morceau Hlegan THINK OF THIS ! on is Hh sg by the General's intimate friends the best low-priced < BIG MONEY FOR ALL. 
work,—hence the splendid success of gents. MILLION PEOPLE want HEADLEY’S book to-day. We|w 


Pr trait ot AGERTS AT We send proof of superiority, sample leaves, steel por-| Agoum Wanted for the Nermal Question 
E U R E trait of Grant, and particulars to them. ook. Normal Tencher ena 
= 
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= | of Teaching in Country Schools. 


PEOPLE WANT J. T. ADLEY’S BO 7" i 
semen ou THE BEST WORKS EVER OFFERED TO < 
= CANVASSERS. 
Dr, Loomis's Sevect Parties For 1880. JUST PUBLISHED. © Write for Terms and full particulars. : 
sixTH YEAR. Zz 238 J. E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind. 8 #4 
See advertisement in Journal of Jan. 22. + . 
Ladies without escort, wishing to join a Section are Methods of Teaching. 
ted icate with Miss ANNA M. THOMSON, WwW aA n F. WHITTIER, General Agent for th 
Auburndale, Mass., under whose e erica eries. New-England States, 32 Hawley St.. Boston, Mass. j 
direction a Section is forming. 
ee NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, J | 
*LAPAVETTE C. LOOMIS, For Sunday and Day Schools. 
23 Union Square, New York, Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, i 
or, a Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, | 
Box 307, Washington, D. 0. 257 ¢ eow and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 
~ IN A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
5 and secular. n n- 
The Teacher's Gold Watch. Arithmeti 
riinmetic an ENSUPATION. 
1 SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, ‘Elegant, new, and appropriats 
es ces rn on 
THE GRAND PREMIUM. evigns. “Samples and prices furnished! on application. | 
Established 1830. [256 tf} Bostox, Mass. 
= ceedingly opportune.”— Boston Transcript. 
WA S0 “Opportune to the study of vow- 
For 25 subscribers to the NATIONAL List Price, 67 cts. Introduction Price, 63 cts. Mailing Price, 8O cts. | 
or the New- ENGLAND JOURNAL and UN RSE familiarity with 
$62.50, we will give the LADY’S SP — Boston Traveler. the subject.” — Boston Gaz. 
ARLINGTON GOLD WATCH. “ Attracting a great deal of atten- LANG AU E 
SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) MOVEMENT, ed upon it." Boston Herald.” “Broad and som GE. 
The attention of teachers is invited to this new and attractive Book of Problems, which | sive views; regarded favorably by Professors Whitney, 
vor 06 eee is beautifully printed, on fine paper, and strongly bound in full cloth. Haldeman, 3 ares and many others.” N.Y. Mail 
or 30 subscribers to the NATIONAL AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING 00., Publish 
or the New-ENGLAND JOURNAL and About 3,500 new, fresh, and practical examples are furnished, carefully graded, on the en7 tf cow 27 Bond St. NEW YORK. 
$75.00, we will give the GENT’S /|plan of the New American Arithmetics, yet so arranged that the book will readily supple- . 
ARLINGTON GOLD WATCH. ment any other series. Pupils who master these examples will have no difficulty afterwards|‘** Natural History Store.” 


SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) MOVEMENT. in solving any fair questions in Arithmetic. 
The work is complete in itself as a text-book, as all necessary rules and tables are given, Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 


tF- The above offers are good till March 15th, 1880, | together with a large number of Questions on the Principles of Arithmetic and Mensuration. B a 
Those competing for these premiums should inform us The problems are given in the following order: 168 Tremont St., oston, iq 
: — _ All competitors unable to secure either of Importer and Dealer in 

premiums will be entitled to i ffered i : _ 

our general Premium List (sent on application). | simple Numbers. Ratio and Proportion. MINERALS, CORALS, BIRDS, j 

ing AttensT. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, U. S. Money. Partnership, Equation of Payments, SHELLS, and BIRD-SKINS. 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. C : a A H of Accounts and various specimens of Natural History desired by i 

ommon Fractions. and Averaging . @g 

ysis TEACHERS, COLLECTORS, and STUDENTS. 

Preparation ter and Oxford, Bills and Accounts, Anal Catalogue of Mounted Birds, etc., sent on application. 

Boston Supervisors’ Examinations, Denominate Numbers. A of Minerals Preparation | 

E. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. Decimal Fractions. urfaces, » org, | uralists, 253 zz eow | 

Adult pupils taught by correspondence. The success} Denominate Fractions. Coal. ’ 
of Dr. Humphreys puplis during the last HERS’ BOOK EXCHANGE 
has even surpassed t at of forsett genes. er ne Percentage and its Applications. General Review. TEACH if you would exchange School or College | 

Jan, 1880. (m) 129 West Chester Park, Boston. Text- books you do not need, for School or Miscellaneous 

~ It is believed that, more material is furnished, and in a more compact form, than in any | Books you do need, please send the undersigned a list 


of those you have and get my Catalogue of Miscellane- 


book of the same grade. Books with prices. I res ally solicit orders for 
or School Hooks, single copies or by 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 


Deiat, Cataiggue om "| Sent by mail for examination on recelp WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
J. H. BUTLER & CO. FOR THE 5 
255-7 723 Chestnut St., Stady, viz: 


$1.00 PER YEAR./|The General College Course, 


4 COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND ; 
SINGLE Th tifi urs 
3O Cts. The Five ‘Years’ Musical Course. 


IN SONS 
lv Elocutioni 
Hotel, Bosto: al rooms, James h | | | 
limited number of students in Elocution, T Quar er y OCU lonis The only Publication of the kind,| Go 
Heness-Sauveur 240 tf Address ANNA RANDALL-DIEHL, 35 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY. sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, to THE JOURNAL should for those only who have 
Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. |@REEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Ss UBSGCRIBERS new Premium | Course 


By Prof. JOHN WLLLIAMS WHITE, Ph.b. 


1 specimen copies, for canvassing among ‘ 
ELOC U ©. 8. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre- 234 idme. und friends. Splendid are| The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 
LION. cure, | Snel copes, 15 conta or over, 10 cant nch.| on HOWARD, Presiden 
. . I er 
Vaculty of School of : 7. Hawicy Bosca 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mans, | 176 a= Wellesley, Mase. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
A Manual of Su . Third edition, revised. 12mo,cl. WF Clarke,MD GP Putnam's Sons $3 50 
Minor Gynecological Operations and 12mo. J Halliday Croom 75 
Chemica) and Microscopical Analysis of the Urine. 12mo, Geo B Fowler, MD = a 1 00 
Annals of Anatomical and Surgical Society. Vol. II. Chas Jewett, M D (ed) R = 
A Dictionary of Books Relating to America. Parts 60-70. Joseph Sabin Joseph Sabin & Sons 5, 
Pottery and Porcelain. A Guide to Collectors. Illus. F Litehfield Scribner & Welford . 00 
Oxford: Brief and Descriptive Notes. 4to, cl., illus. pe Pr . 40 
Michael Angelo, Leonardo, and Raphael, 8 copper-plates. Chas Clement = 20 
Travel and ut in the Antipodes. 12mo. - - Wm Senior “ = : 40 
Elizabethan Demonology. An Essay on Belief in Devils. T A Spalding : om 00 
Haunted London. 8vo, illus. - - - - Walter Thornbury bs 3 00 
Tibbals’s Select (Columbian) Sabbath School Library. Abbott, Tuthill, ete. N Tibbals & Sons 16 00 
Testimony of Christ to Christianity. 16mo,cl. - - Peter Bayne a ~ 75 
Maggie and Thornie Abroad. 3 vols.,16mo. - 7 M G Sleeper > 3 00 
Strive and Win Series. 3 vole., 16mo,cl. - - - EA Samuels Mi . 3 00 
Agnes Hopetown Library. 5 vols., 16mo, cl. - Mrs Oliphant, etc. - pe 6 25 
Are these Things So? 12mo, pp. 296. - - - Rev Emons J Haynes 1.25, 1 50 
The Pastor. Pastoral Theology. - - - G T Bedell, DD J B Lippincott & Co 
The Refutation of Darwinism. 8vo, extra cl, - - T Warren O'Neill o6 rn 2 2 50 
Atlas of Histology. PartIX. - - . - E Klein, MD “ . per pt. 1 75 
Tennyson’s Songs, with Music. 4to,cl. - - - EG Cousins Harper & Bros 5 00 
History of Our Own Times. Vol. I. 12mo, cl. - Justin McCarthy 
Prayer-meeting Manual. No.1. 16mo, pp. 64, 3 Alfred Nevin P Garrett & Co 10 
Speaker’s Garland and Literary Bouquet. Vol.Il. 12mo. 1 75 

ickok’s Moral Science. 12mo. pp. 288, cl. - - JH Sontve Ginn & Heath 

A Brief History of Roman Literature. - - Crowell & Richardson “ 
Memoirs of Madame De Rémusat. 1802-1808. Vol. I. D Appleton & Co 50 
Pro and Poverty. - - - - - Henry George ai “ 2 00 
Reales’s How to Work with the eiecsssepe. 500 illus, Presley Blakiston 8 00 
Bucknill’s and Tuke’s Psychological Medicine. Illus. 


Wilson’s Hand-book of Hygiene and Sanitary Science. 
Holmes’s Vocal Physiology and Hygiene. 12mo, illus. 
West and Duncan on of Women. 4th rev. ed. 
Wilson’s Domestic Hygiene. - - - - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THERE should be found in every teacher’s 
library, and also in every schoolroom in the 
country, a good cyclopwedia for reference in 
school-work. The New York and London 


Book Company, 1191 Broadway, announce in 
our present issue this class of reference-books 
at reduced rates, and having examined person- 
ally their superb stock, we advise every school 
officer and teacher, who wants to secure cyclo- 
pedias and other books of this class, to cor- 
respond with this reliable firm for special 
terms, as it will result largely to their advan- 
tage. See announcement headed “ Bargains in 
Books.”’ All publications furnished at liberal 
discounts from publishers’ prices. 


Tae Toursee Excursions. — Interesting 
Announcements for the Coming Season—Tours 
to Europe and the East, &c.—Past experience 
has demonstrated pretty fully the feasibility of 
visiting Europe in parties. Dr. Tourjee has 
carried two large bodies of tourists abroad, and 
the verdict has been universal that the excur- 
sions were splendidly planned and carried out, 


and that the individual tourists who joined 
his parties saw much more within a given time 
than they would if traveling alone. The plan 
of traveling is probably not generally under- 
stood. The excursionists do not roam about 
in one grand caravan, to be stared at likea 
procession. They move about in small bodies, 
the same as any travelers, and, as all the ar- 
rangements for travel, hotel accommodation, 
sight-seeing, etc., are made by couriers and 
conductors, they are relieved of all personal in- 
convenience. In his plans for 1880 Dr. Tour- 
jee has made several improvements which will 
enhance the comfort of the excursionists, both 
on seaand land. Passengers can select their own 
location on the steamers, and while traveling 
through Europe the sections will number from 
twenty-five to thirty-five persons only. In the 
East (two excursions having been planned for 
Egypt and the Holy Land), the, traveling par- 
ties will number from fifteen to twenty-five 
persons only. 

The routes are quite extended,—more so 
than in years past,—and several different 
routes have been planned. In every case the 
price is not more than one-half what a person 
would pay if traveling alone. At the same 
time, first-class accommodations are guaran- 
teed both in traveling and at hotels. Six dif- 
ferent sailing dates are given, extending from 
May 29, through June, and up to July. 3. 
These, it should be mentioned, are for the Eu- 
ropean excursions. The Eastern journeys will 
take place in the fall months, which are, of 
course, more suitable for travel in warm coun- 
tries, and persons intending to go thereon can 
leave New York as late as August 28 or Sep- 
tember 18; or they can avail themselves of the 
summer tours, and then go to the East. All the 
tours, including the camping excursions thro’ 
Palestine, will be carried out under the direc- 
tion of competent couriers and conductors, who 
will relieve the travelers of all care and re- 
sponsibility, so that the whole time may be de- 
voted to sight-seeing. One trip has been ar- 
ranged in connection with the great interna- 
tional Sunday-school celebration, to be held ip 
London during the last week in June, and the 
great Handel festival at the Crystal Palace. 
An opportunity will also be had to witness the 
Passion Play at Ober-Ammergan. Among the 
points included in the chief tour are the Scot- 
tish Lakes, the Trosachs, Edinburgh, Kenil- 
worth Castle, Stratford-on- Avon, London, Rot- 
terdam, The Hague, Haarlem, Amsterdam, 
Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, Prague, Vienna, the 
Summering Pass, the Grottos of Adelsberg, 


Trieste, Venice, Verona, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, Pjsa, Genoa, Turin, Milan, Lakes 
Como, Lugano, and ee the St. Gothard 
Pass across the Alps, the Lake of the Four 
Cantons, the Righi, Lucerne, the Brunig Pass, 
the Falls of the Geessbach, Interlaken, Grin- 
dewald, Lanterbrunnen, Berne, the Castle of 
Chillon, Geneva, Paris, etc. 

Dr. Tourjée will send a 48-page pampblet 
free to all who desire. 


THE growing demand for a more complete 
and thorough system of education, bearing 
directly upon the industrial interests of our 
country, make the publications of Henry Carey 
Baird & Co., 810 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
of special interest and value to educators and 
students. We know of no better books. They 
include Kobell & Erui’s Mineralogy Simpli- 
fied; Will’s Tables of Qualitative Chem- 
ical Analysis ; Rose’s Complete Practical Ma- 
chinist ; DeKoninke’s Chemical Analysis and 
Assaying of Iron and Iron Ores ; Carey's Man- 
ual of Social Science; ari many others of 
the-highest order of merit. This firm are en- 
titled to great credit for preparing such incen- 
tives to scientific and industrial study. We 
ask every teacher and student of science to 
send for their 96-page catalogue of Practical 
Scientific Books. It will be sent free on appli- 
cation. Address as above. 


Ir will interest all teachers of book-keeping 
to notice the announcement of W. S. Fortescue 
& Co., 811 Arch street, Philadelphia, in our 
present issue. Crittenden’s new Book-keeping 
Series are pronounced by competent judges as 
the best adapted for the American schools and 
colleges ever prepared. This enterprising and 
reliable firm publish Mrs. Warren’s admirable 
Manual of Elocution and Reading Selections ; 
also Fiske’s Classical Literature, and other 
standard text-books, Send for sample pages 
and circulars, directing as above. 


WE invite attention to the admirable list of 
books published by Thos. Nelson & Son, 42 
Bleecker street, New York, the announcement 
of which appears on the last page of THE 
JOURNAL. They have just issued a rare book 
for the times,— The Nineteenth Century: A 
History; by Robert Mackenzie. Crown 8vo, 
464 pp.; price $2.50. This book is said to be 
written in a singularly terse and picturesque 
style; the work is not merely a record of facts, 
but is history in the truest sense, and in its 
most instructive and attractive form. Dealing 
not only with facts, but also with principles, it 
will be found a valuable popular contribution 
to the history of our own times. The reader 
will gain from it a comprehensive and intelli- 
gent view of the times immediately preceding 
our own, and of the age in which we live. 
They also publish the Oxford Teachers’ 
Bibles. These Bibles, now generally acknowl- 
edged to be the best in the market, are justly 
celebrated for their clearness of type, strength, 
excellence, and finish of binding ; compact- 
ness, fullness and comprehensiveness of notes 
and tables, and prices. For particulars, apply 
as above. 

THE recent fire on Federal street, Boston, 
destroyed upward of two hundred thousand 
copies of Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co.’s choice 
books, which were in process of binding, at 
three of the binderies which do work for them. 
Their loss is quite large, as by a singular acci- 
dent their insurance amounted to but a trifle 
of the value of stock destroyed; but it will not 


cause any interruption of business, the pub- 
lishing house and bindery on the corner of 


Franklin and Hawley streets being untouched. 
The books destroyed are being rapidly reprint- 
ed, and will soon be issued in new and im- 
proved styles. We have heretofore called at- 
tention to the good work which Messrs. D. 
Lothrop & Co. are doing in publishing the 
most wholesome, attractive, and helpful books 
for schools and for home libraries. We hope 
that many of our readers will examine the cat- 
alogue of this firm, which is sent free on appli- 
cation, and make orders for some of their pub- 
lications. They will thus, while benefiting 
themselves, give timely encouragement to a most 
deserving enterprise. We understand, also, that 
Messrs. Lothrop & Co. will issue several im- 

ortant new books early next month. The) 
Mittle Folks’ Reader, published by this firm, 
furnishes the, choicest reading for primary 
schools ever issued. 


We would invite the special attention of the 
readers of THE JOURNAL to the announce- 
ment of Hubbard Brothers, 725 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, in double column of 
‘Agents Wanted,” for the richly illustrated, 
authentic, and low-priced work fully describ- 
ing the great tour of Gen. Grant around the 
world, by Hon. J. T. Headley. This intensely 
interesting and instructive book furnishes a 
complete account of the life and remarkable 
public career of General Grant, and fully de- 
scribes his celebrated tour around the world. 
It is timely; for everybody is anxious to know 
all that is to be learned about the foremost 
American of the age. The low price, the ad- 
mirable and numerous illustrations, the beau- 
tiful, clear, open type and beautifully toned 
super-calendered paper, combined with the 
spirited and racy style of Mr. Headley, makes 
this work an inviting one to the whole Amer- 
ican people. Teachers and others wanting 
employment with large compensation will act 
wisely in applying as above for an agency. 
Ladies are doing splendidly in canvassing for 
this popular book. 


WE are glad to be able to call attention to 
the Academy of Art, W. H. Titcombe, prin- 
cipal, at 630 Washington street, Boston. His 
card in THE JOURNAL will answer the many in- 
quiries we are receiving as to where a thorough 
and complete art education, under compe- 
tent teachers, can be had. The Academy of 
Art has been in successful operation fourteen 


years. A large number of its graduates have 
become conspicuous as artists, or are gaining a 
reputation as art teachers in different parts of 
the country. An extensive variety of work is 


drawing flowers, landscapes, marine pieces, 


animals, portraits, fruit-pieces, and the differ-| % 


ent objects of still life, ete. The well-filled 


oo contain studies from works of the| § 


st European artists in the different branches. 
Pupils here also work from objects and life, 
and during the spring and summer months 
they are exercised out-of-doors in sketching 
and painting. The principal, W. H. Titeombe, 
believes in a most careful course in drawing, 
and a thorough knowledge of fundamental 
principles as a basis for the successful prose- 
cution of art. A circular containing the dif- 
ferent branches taught, the terms of tuition, 
and other special information, may be obtained 
on personal application as above, or by mail, 


CADMUS introduced letters from Egypt into 
Greece, in the year 1492, B.C., and the Ester- 


brook Steel Pen Works were started in Cam- 
den, N. J., in 1860. 


TEACHERS should try “‘Every-day Songs,”’ 
a new book, admirably adapted to use in the 
schools. Sample copy, 30 cts. Sample pages 
free. Address R. W. Carroll & Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 254 d 


done at this institution, both in painting and E> 2 


J. L. HAMMETT, 


37 & 39 BBATTLE STREET, BOSTON 
Dealer in Maps, Charts, Globes, and all School Furni- 
ture and Apparatus ; 

Offers Arps TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE at prices re- 
duced from $1.35 to Tic. This set of Graduated Rewards 
which has been used with great success in hundreds of 
schools, consists of 100 Single-merits and Half-merits, 
200 Five-merit Tickets, 120 Twenty-five merit Tickets, 
and 80 One Hundred-merit Tickets, thus showing the 
standing of the pupil at any time during the term. 

Sent by mail on receipt of 75 cts. 257 tf 


DUPLEX" COPY-BOOK 
Just patented and published, ’ 
Gives, (1) the copy near to the writing ; (2) a smooth 
support to the hand while writing,— no stumbling on 
the lower edge of the book ; (3) 48 copy lines in each 
book; (4) common-school course in books A, B, and C; 
(5) the most for the money. Mailed to Teachers on 
receipt of 10 cts, per book. 
Address J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
257 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ART STUDENTS 


Received in the various branches of 


DRAWINC AND PAINTINC, 


Comprising Freehand and Model Drawing; Perspective, 
Crayon and Charcoal Drawing ; Oil, Water-color and 
Pastel Painting ; China Painting, Modeling in Clay, 
W. H. TITCOMBE, Principal. 
LIBERTY TREE BUILDING, 630 Washington 8t, = 257 


Ap ’s and Johnson’s Cyclopedias,—also New 
Britannica at reduced rates. Any work published fur- 
nished at liberal concessions from publisher,s prices. 
All persons desirous of buying books to advantage will 
find it greatly in their interest to address undersigned. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO.. 


257 tf eow (P) 1191 Broadway, New York. 


Badges and Medals. 


W. A. HAYWARD, 
No. 1 Barelay St., corner Broadway, New York, 
UOL, CLUB, PRIZE, axp SOCIETY 
COLLEGE, SCHOOL, ’ ZE, 
BADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 
of every description. 
yr Mustrated Catalogue or Special Designs sent 
free upon request. e (P) 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE, 


For Teachers and Students 
Unequaled. 


Indorsed by the medical pre- 
fession as the most healthful of 
out-door sports. It augments 
three-fold the locomotive power 
of any ordinary man. 


Send 3-cent stamp for Price- 
List and 24-page Catalogue, con- 
’ taining full information. 


THE POPE MANUFACT’G CO. 
103 Summer St., 
254 M(r) BOSTON, MASS. 


If you wish either to buy or sell Sehool 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8S. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
238 uz (P) New York City. 
SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. | 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 


$5 to $20 Portinna, Me, 


lons 
school 


44 SEPT 241878 & Boston, Mass. 


its 


257 a 


The Best Inkwell. 


Every School in the United States should be 
ner with it. It will save four out of five 


of Ink now used. Easily fitted to any 
Desk. 


NOW IN USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BOSTON, CAMBRIDGE, 
NASHUA (N. H.), NORWICH (CT.) ETC. 
Refers by permission to SamuEL Exsot, LL.D , Supt. Schools, 


Send for circular and testimonials. 


A. D. ALBEE, Gen’! Agent, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Sentiment, Pathos, Eloquence, Wit, and Humor, in every style and Variety, 
will be found in the 


100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” SERIES, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, Home peeting, and Social Entertainment. 


SEVENTEEN Numbers now ready. Every Number contains One Hund 
180 pages each. Price per Number, 30 cents. Ask your Bookseller for . 


plete in itself. Nothing ° 
them, or send price for a sample to 


ifferent articles, and is com- 


255 d P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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—_ 


DIRECTORY. 


Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Schools, Academies, &c. 


_ COLLEGES. 


“UNIVERSITY. Bight Colleges and 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
pLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
( Four courses of study. JAS. W.STRONG, Pres. 


DLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
e, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientitic, 
and Scientific, Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 
PROFESSIONAL, 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 


College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N - H. 202 


Fase SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN 


‘NGINEERING. $80per year. Descriptive pam- 
ENGI 10) Marlborough St., 


ULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
Pror. MONROE'S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
M Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
‘on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


let, PROF, WATSON, 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. meee course two years. 
/ Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
vears, Fall term opens Sept. 25. Forcircular, ress 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

NONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 

Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 az 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT WoROESTER. For Both Sexes. 
Next entrance examination, Feb. 10, 1880. 
Address E. H. RuSsELL, Principal. 


4fASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 SCHOOL BOSTON. 


WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55a2 


PHODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ular course of atudy, two years. Special and Ad- 
Course for classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGA, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN Prin, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B, HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sezes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 138 


‘FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
(ANNE TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO, GANNETT, A.M., 

Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINAR Y for Young Women. Auburn- 
(ale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


OOD INST, Pittsfield, Mass. Beantiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


MS GAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Q Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
ourses, Address WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


[ene LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 


Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
TRAM ORoUT?, A.M., Principal. 12 


Wire TON FEMALE SEMINAR Y, Norton, Mass. 
Sent begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 
For information apply to Miss A. E. CARTER 
rH. A. Cops, Esq., Norton, ; 231 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 259—265 Iston St. 

\/ Boston, Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

rent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 

rs 0 ts recei 

in all sections of Upper Department. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-clase 
] Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Prinetpal. 80zz 
EENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M 
‘Tincipal, East RL 63 


RB YLOCK INSTITU TE, South Wi 
sire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
address Rena. F. MILLS. A.M... Principal. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. ©. B. Meraat.p, Superintendent. 56 


EWISTOWN (PA.) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. W.H. SonUYLES Aria. 


M YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
A pleasant home, with thorough instruction 
r private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLYN, A. M. 


JOHN SB URY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 

traini superior for Classical and Scientific 
Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 

STER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 

equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 

MEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


ST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Wii TON Bnglish ond, Classica 61 


Publishers. 


Sunday School 
Library Books. 


Choice, carefully-selected Books of Bio hy, 
Church History, Science, Natural History, and t © best 
of Story-Books. For these, or any other Sunday-school 


Supplies, address 
HOWARD GANNETT, 
257 tf 52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Scott’s Review-History of 
the United States. 


A SHORT OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES; for Review Grades and Classes Preparing 
for College, and for beginners in the study. By Da- 
vip B. Scorrt, Jr. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 
256 tf 414 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


‘Teachers’ Aids. 


8. R. WELLS & CO. nereen many works which, 
while they are not School Books, are of special interest 
to Teachers as Aids in their work. A new and com- 
lete list of their works and a specimen number of the 
HRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be sent to every 
teacher who will send address on postal-card and name 
the National or New England Journal of Education. 
Address 8. R. WELLS & CO., Publishers, 
ad 737 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., - 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Kobell & Erul’s Simplified. 12mo...$2.50 
Will’s Tables of Qualitative Chemical Analysis.. 1.50 
Rose’s Complete Practical Machinist. i2mo.... 2.50 
DeKonink’s Chemical Analysis and Assaying of 
Iron and Iron Ores, 12mo.......... 2.50 
Carey’s Manual of Social Science, 12mo 2.25 
Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books, 96 pages, 
8vo, sent free of postage. Lh 


PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 


isher of Scientific and Hygienic Books, 
1012 WALNUT S8T., PHILA ELPHIA. 


Beales’ How to Work with the Microscope; 5th ed.; 
500 illus.; $7.50. Wilson’s Hand-book of ayes 
and Sanitary Science; 4th ed.; $2.75. Holmes’ Vocal 
Physiology and Hygiene; $2.00. American Health 
Primers ; including works on The Eye, The Har, Long 
Lafe, Throat and Voice, Mouth and Teeth, The Skin, 
Our Homes, etc.; edited by W. W. Keen, M.D.; illus. 
50 cts. each. All books by mail, postage paid, upon 
receipt of price. (Gy Send fur Catalogue of Medical 
and Scientific Books. 256 


KNIGHT, :ADAMS+ 5 


14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN a 
TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


aw We carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England. A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited. ADDREss AS ABOVE. 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR EVERY 


Teacher and Student. 
The Common-School Question Book. 


ENLARCED EDITION, (879. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 


Important and Practical Ques- 
H 0 0 tions clearly answered, compiled 


from T wetve different Branches 
of Study as used in onr Common 
and Schools. 


12mo, cloth, 340 pp. #1.50. 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools. 


(ae CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introductory 
Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circu- 
lars, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, County, and State in the country. 
Local Agents are repo sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 
30 names secured in one day. It is a work that has long 
been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
are very liberal. /¢ is one of the very best subscription- 
books in the country. Confidential Terms to Agents 
sent on receipt of stamp. 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, Genl. Agt., 


232 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


for Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and 
time required, to suit all. No scenery required. Very 
highest praise from teachers. 
ve catalogue. 
T. 8. 


239 tf 70 Metropolitag Block, Chicago, 
Arua DUSTLESS CRAYONS, cheaper than chalk,white 


. Send for sample to BAK tT &Co. 
Furnishers, 42 and 144 Grand St., New York. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


Have fust issued 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


American History, J. Ll, A.M......... 10 
Book of Books, J. M. FREEMAN, D.D........... 10 
Christian Evidences. J. H. Vincent, D.D.. .... 10 
Greek Literature. A.D. VAIL, 10 
Chautauqua Hand-book. J. H. Vincent, D.D... .10 
Studies of the Stars. H. W. Warren, D.D..... 10 


LEE & SHEPARD 


41 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
Baker's Reading Club, No. 1, cloth, 50¢., paper, 15¢. 

‘ 


Reading Club, No. 2, es 1 
Reading Club, No.3, “ 50¢., 15e. 
“ Reading Club, No.4, “ 50¢., “ 15e. 
= Reading Club, No.5, “ 50¢., “ 15e. 
ws Reading Club, No.6, “ 50¢., “ 15e. 
a Reading Club, No.7, “ 50¢., “  15e. 
Reading Ciub, No.8, “ 50c., “ the. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
1S BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools, The 
standard and latest Text-Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
Superintendents and ‘Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
tion given to orders by mail. 

Headquarters in New England for Educational Sup- 
plies and School Merchandise of every description. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers oy 


Interlinear Classics. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Gree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfally 
in one year.’’—Milton. 

Virgil, Cxsar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer's Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

istories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

e Sample es of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and 247 wz 


JOHN W. LOVELL 


24 lionp S8t., NEW YORK. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $99.58 


Kunight’s Wixtory of Engiand,8 “ 1 
Macaulay’s Mist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 44 6.00 
Plautarch’s Lives, . . 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1 “ 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient Mistory, 1 « 1.2 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 
Valuable Text ~- Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 
Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 
Whipple’s Animal Analysis. 
Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 
Kirkland’s Short History of France. 
Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Econonry. 


Address JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


SOWER, POTTS & co., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | eee and 
2. Unron Arith. Course, Combining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Mrooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Banuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


D, VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray St. New York. 
THE THEORY OF STRAINS 


in Girders, and similar structures, with observations 
on the Application of Theory to Practice, and tables of 
the strength and other properties of materials; by B. 
A. Stoney, M.A. New edition, enlarged and revised; 
large 8vo, cloth, 812.50. 245 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 

Brown’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Institutes ef English Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
Roscoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’« Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 

Very favorable terms for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOR, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By A. Proo- 
TOR. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 
PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions by LONGFEL- 
LOW, LOWELL, and others. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5. 


244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. ¥. 


The Free School-System of the 
United States. 
By FRANCIS ADAMS, 


Secretary of the National Education League. 
rice...........-+. 84.75. 
ddress 


A K 
EVERY 
EDUCATOR 
REDS. 


F. B. SNOW, 
206 tf N Street, Boston. 


16 Hawley 


GREATLY IMPROVED! 
This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR’S HLAND-BOOK, 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880. 
By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE, 
Aided by experienced writers and Sunday-school work- 
ers of SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 
Large Type, Full Explanations, Questions, Sub- 
Topics, Blackbeard Illustrations, making it the best 
Commentary and Lesson more Scholars and 
Teachers who wish to have their aids to study in the 
most usable and durable form. 
SECOND SERIES. Part I.—JANUARY TO JULY. 
Studies in Matthew. 
PART IL—JULY TO Dec. Studies in Genesis. 
(r Bound in boards in two parts; price of each part, 
10 cents; 100 copies, $8.00. The two parts bound in 
one volume; price, 20 cents; 100 copie, 15. 
Pub. and for sale by AMER. 8S. 8S. UNION, 
&, 8. SCOFIELD, No. 8 and 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


PACKARD’S 


COMPLETE COURSE 


or — 


Business Training. 


A Book of 96 pages, comprising the material for a 
thorough training in 


Accounts, with Arithmetical Problems, 
Questions in Commercial Law, and 
Hints for Letter-Writers. 


Used in all the Business Colleges in the country, 
and unsurpassed as a text-book. Specimen copies 
sent on receipt of 50 cts. 


Ss. 8. PACKARD, Publisher, 
249 m 805 Broadway, New Vork. 
HOMILETI Quarterly for 1880. Price, 60 
cts, a number, $2.00 a year. 
CONTENTS OF First NUMBER.—(4th Year): A Cleri- 
cal a yt by Dr. Presensse, Prof. Vance, Smith, 
and Dr. Macgregor. The Relation of the Bocks of 
Chronicles to those of Samuel and Kings; by Canon 
Rawlinson. Homiletic Notes on Acta; Chap. iii., 19; 
iv., 4; by Rev. W. Hudson. Biblical Exposition; b 
Prof. Pope, Rev. W. G. Blakie, Prof. A. Roberta, Prof. 
A. B. Bruce, and others. The Rich Man and Lazarus; 
by R. P. Smith, D.D, 27 other articles from able Di- 
nes in Europe and America. 
Published in London and New York. Send for full 


description. N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


256 b 
Elocutionist’s Annual 
= 7). 200 pp. Latest Read- 
ngé, Dialogues, etc. Published 
by National School of Elocu- 


tion and Oratory. Sent _ aid : per, 35 cts. 
cloth, 75 cts. J. W. EMAKER & CO., Noa, 141 
and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., dealers in 
Elocutionary Publications. 255 da 


Hours of Recreation. 


A New 20-page ary devoted to Choice Selections 
and ORIGINAL Matter, 


Contains the cream of humor, and is just the thing 
for schools, literary entertainments, and leisure hours. 

BUDD BIRCH’S articles are exceedingly funny. 
You will be sure to like the paper. 


‘We wish it all the success indicated by the first 
number,”’—ducational Weekiy. 

“ Interesting and attractive from beginning to end.” 
—Geo. W. Wilber, Birmingham, Conn, 

“A happy hit. [read every article of Budd Birch’s 
to my class.”’— . A. L. Funk, Red Cloud, Neb. 

Sent siz months on trial for 15 cents in stamps. 
Under this — we — afford to waste time and 
tage on specimen copies. 

large Premium List. sent to canvaasers. 
T. P. DENISON 


255 tf 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 
LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL NOTES, 
Volume IV., 


Official Paper of Nebraska, 


Advocates good schools, good teachers, and good pay: 
without discrimination against women. Semi-monthly; 
$1.25 in advance; six months, 63 cts. Not sent be ond 
time paid. Published by L. B. Fifield, Moderator Kear- 
ney School District three years, Trustee Doane College 
Regent State University. Address 

255 B. FEFLELD, Kearney, Neb. 


The Educational Newsgleaner, 
A Popular Educational Monthly. 
Subscription, only 50 cts., a year. You ought to 


seeacopy. Send two 3-cent stamps to 
L. W. APPLEGATE, 
250 z FARIBAULT, MINN. 
National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
SAV E A full line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
MO N EY application. School alee De kinds. 
« | Address NOYES, SN & CO., 134% 
253 zz 
A TRUE STORY FOR WORKING-GIRLS. 
HOW TWO GIRLS TRIED FARMING. By ELLA Farman 
Editor of Wide Awake). Paper, 50 cts.; cl., $1. ped 
the charm of the record. It shows a touch of refine- 
ment and a degree of literary skill no less uncommon 
than the enterprise that converted a bleak hill-side of 
251tf D. LOTHROP & ©0., Publishers, Boston. 
RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS. First and Second. $3a 
hundred; samples. 6c. NICHOLS & HALL.32 Brom- 


Order all PERIODICALS American 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
“The success of the farm is almost su 
Michigan into a smiling garden.”’—N. Y. Daily Tribune. 
field St., or Grnn & HEATH, 13 Tremont P1., Boston. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XI.—No. 7. 


TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS, 


Before forming new classes in Geometry, should exam- 
ine Wentworth’s new work. Since its publication two 
years ago it has been adopted by nearly three hundred 


112 NEW-ENGLAND 
Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, sted AGO. colleges and preparatory schools. 


Appleton’s New Readers. 


Introduction. Exch. 


First Reader, 10 
Second Reader, .20 15 
Third Reader, .30 .20 
Fourth Reader, 35 .25 
Fifth Reader, 60 40 


More than one hundred and fifty towns and cities in 
New England have adopted them within the past ten 


Gent. Agt.for New England, 
A.S. BARNES & CO. 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional boeks for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 perannum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE STANDARD SERIES OF 


Pictorial Histories. 


By 8. G. GOODRICH, 
(PETER PARLEY). 


Intro. Ex. 

Goodrich’s Am. Child’s Pict. Hist. of U.S. $0.50 $0.40 

Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the U.8., 1.05 .70 

Goodrich’s Pictorial History of England... 1.10 .80 

Goodrich’s Pictorial History of France.... 1.10 

Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Rome..... 1.10 = 80 

Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece.... 1.10 .80 
Goodrich’s Common-school History of the 

Goodrich’s Practical Natural History. .... 1.10 8.80 

Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
255 b Providence, R. I. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
terature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 


Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
* terms and other 
For information, address 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 

Leighten’s History of Reme; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Meetel’s French Course 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 

Hiutchison’s Physiclogy and Hysiene: 


D. WILLIAMS, Agt. T. T. BAILEY, Agt. 
46 Madison Bt”, Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Bos 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfeld St., BOSTON. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 
NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, of Boston University. 
For information, address the Publish rs. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.; 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


JO oo. 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA CHI . 
The Inductive Series of 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Sc 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a 


© United states 
h’s Histories of the U 
embraces the following points of superiority : 
of Clearness and elegance 
of narrative; Objective presentation: 
Illustrations of s excellence; Superior mechan- 

forbriger’s Patent rowing Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre 
senting a solid surface, their size and com: " 
their — character, their novel ruction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
{nd low price, place them in advance of all other draw: 


«* Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


“ It is the best Geometry for schools I ever saw.”’— 
Dr. Thos. Hill, Ex-Prest. Harvard Univ. 

“ It stands the test of use in the class, and gives the 
best of results.”—C. A. Waldo, Instructor in Math., 
Wesleyan Univ. 

“T regard it as an especially attractive book to stu- 
dents, and welcome it among books of its class as 
thoroughly honest and founded on the only method 
suited to the successful teaching of elementary Geome- 
try.” —A. 8. Hardy, Prof. Math., th Coll., 

“We have used Wentworth's ‘Geometry’ from the 
time of its publication, and are so completely satisfied 
with it that it does not now seem that any other book 
is ever likely to take its place.’’—J. B. Sewall, Princ. 
Thayer Acad., Braintree, Mass. 

Descriptive circular free to any address, 

GINN & HEATH, Pablishers, 
Boston, New York and Chicago. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Coa. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 

MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. | 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, | Washington St. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publish Franklin 8q. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

USED AND COMMENDED IN HARVARD COLLEGE. 
From Prof. F. J. Child, of Harvard College : “I read 
nape * Merchant of Venice’ with my class, and found it 
n every respect an excellent edition. I do not agree 
with my friend White in the opinion that Shakespeare 
requires but few notes,—that is, if he is to be thoroughly 
understood. Doubtless he may be enjoyed, and many 
a hard place slid over. Your notes give all the belpa 
young student requires, and yet the reader for pleasure 
will easily get just what he wants. You have indeed 
been conscientiously concise.”’ 

Under date of Jnly 25,1879, Prof. Child adds: ‘‘ Mr. 
Rolfe’s edition of Plays of Shakespeare are very valu- 
able and convenient books, whether for a college class 
or for private study. I have used them with my stu- 
dents, and 1 welcome every addition that is made to 
the series. They show care, research, and good judg- 
ment, and are fully up to the time in scholarship. [ 
fully agree with the opinion that experienced teachers 
have expressed of the excellence of these books.” 

A. ©. STOCKIN Agt. Sor Eng., 

252 41 Franklin St., Boston, MAss. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO. 

811 Arch St. Philadelphia. 

Crittenden’s New Book-keeping Series; consisting of 
four books: Single Entry, Elementary, or School, 
High School and College, Counting-house and Com- 
mercial nae oo All royal 8vo, and printed in 
colors; blank-books and keys to each. 

Warren’s Manual of Elocution, Warren’s Reading 
Selections, Fiske’s Classical Literature, and other 
valuable text books. 

257 tf 


Send for sample pages and circulars. 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD, & CO., 
BOSTON. 

American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 

Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 

Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't, 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton's Word Book Series 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’'s aphies; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


xs 14 Milk Guest, Masten 


SHELDON CoO., 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 
in two books.) 


(A fall Common School course 
@Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 
Colten’s New Geo phies. 
Lessing's Outline of U. History 
Hoocker’s New Physiology. 
of Nasaral Philovephy 
ra. 
Hill's Elem. of Bhetoric and Co - 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms address BAU Cc 


114 Pranklin Street, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & cO., Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Blementary Algebra. 
Haldeman's mology 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC : 
Muxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physielesy, 1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 10 
Hescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .7 

Jevon’s El tary I in Logic, .90 
Stewart's lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.235 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 az 22 Bond Street, New York. 


. THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A His 
of Bi hical Sketches. Ww. F. 
Collier, LL-D. 12mo, cloth 
Mistory of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ...... $1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 

From the Begin of the Christian Era till the 
Presen iTime. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth....... $1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Have Lately Published 23 Hawley St., Boston, 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRAOTIOAL ARITHMETIC. 
With new and fresh Examples for oral and written 
work, and the omission from the main book of every 
thing not used in practical life. The Metric Weights 
and Measures are placed next to U. 8. Money and 
Decimals, and are illustrated from drawings made 
of the exact size from the government standards. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. Metric 
pages on receipt of 3-ct. stamp. ’ 

STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By A. P. SToNE, LL.D., Supt. Schools, Springfield, 
Mass. With numerous maps and illus ons. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. 


TILDEN’S MUSICAL GUIDE. 
For ungraded and graded schools. Sent for 30 cts. 
Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address Publishers, as above rc. 


THOMAS H. B Agent, 
246 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geographies. 
Helmes’ Readers, Histo 
Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Gildersieceve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 az 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 


Raub’s Nermal First Reader. 
Second 


,and Grammars. 


“ Third 

“ Fourth 

Fifth 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

Complete 


Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller. 
“ Comprehensive ‘ 

Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 

Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

Blair’s BRheteric. 

Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 

Sharpless’s Geometry. 


ta Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 257 
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CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 
Guyot’s New 
Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
FPelter's New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 


or ad 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 93 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 


THE SONC SHEAF, 
A new collection of Vocal Music wy > in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A Complete 
Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail........Fifty Cents. 
HAPPY HOURS, 
A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele- 


mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, 
Sample by Mail............Thirty Cents. 


SONCS OF YALE. 
16mo, cloth,........ $1.00. 


Address the Publishers, as above. 223 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 5 and 87 Park Pl., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribuer’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing ond Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded 8S ing Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General Agent, 
4. MANSON. 82 Rromfield &t., Roatan. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH . NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for 8 ° 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series # Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The a ctence Series (30 vols.). $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 ne ad 
‘on 


Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Iretand’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics, and Logic 


Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen mailed on application 
B. TOWLE, 
381 Washington St., Boston, 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvcaTionaL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
en supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 

ools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science, 

Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
Animals their 


and es. and me represented in 
ame colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos,. 15522 


Text - Books, 
For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTES, 
On Bookkeeping, Chemistry, 


Drawing @ nting, neering, Industrial and 
Machine Drawing, Iron and Metallurgy, Mechanics, 
Mineralogy, Ordinance and Gunnery, Ship - Build- 
ing, Stone-Gu tting, Strength of Materials, Transverse 


Strains, Ventilation, etc., etc. 

Also for Theological Seminaries, Clergymen, and 
Bible Students. ‘ 

Hebrew, Greek, Chaldee, 8; and English BI- 
BLES, LEXICONS, CONCORDANCES, GRAM. 
MARS, &c. 
Published and for 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 

Catalogues gratis, and mailed free to any desiring one. 


Publishers of the 


Eclectic Educ 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's 
White's thmetics, 
Ecléctic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
Penmanship, 


OTH 


VAN ANTWERP, 


BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YCRE. 
ational Series. 


THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable’s U. 8. His 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton's Physics and Chemistry 
Andrews'’s Manual of Constitution, 


Hepburn’s En Rhetoric, 
Mo and Manners, 


MORE LARGELY USED AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS THAN 


am Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on applicatien. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 
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